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WEW FLAX DRESSING MACHINE. 


We have often adverted to the want of a machine 
that would separate the fibre from flax straw, without 
requiring that the crop should be harvested and thresh- 
ed by hand, so as not to tangle the straw, as has been 
the case with the flax dressing machines heretofore in 
use. Our farmers raise flax for the sake of the seed, 
and the harvesting and threshing is done by machine- 
ry, and as no machinery has been introduced for sep- 
arating the fibre from the straw when thus threshed, 
thousands of tons ot it have been annually burned or 
consigned to the manure heap. We have long been 
convinced that this immense waste of valuable mate- 
rial might be prevented. If the fibre from such straw 
could not be rendered fit for the finer kinds of linen 
manufacture, we are confident that it might be used 
for cordage, canvass, and other coarse goods, and es- 
pecially for paper making. 

The increase of the consumption of fine paper has 
for years past rendered it difficult for paper makers to 
procure an adequate supply of rags, which are almost 
the sole material for this branch of manufacture; and 
it is especially difficult to obtain linen rags, a propor- 
tion of which are requisite for making the better qual- 
ities of paper. Immense quantities of linen rags, old 
canvass, ropes, &c., are annually imported into tls 
country from Europe for the use of our paper manu- 
factories. Now if the fibre from our tangled flax straw 
can only be thoroughly separated from the shive or 
woody matter, no matter how short it may be broken 
by the process, it will be just what is wanted by our 
paper makers, and prove a saving of millions of dol- 
lars to the country, besides improving the quality 
and durability of our books and newspapers. 

We, therefore, take pleasure in announcing that a 
machine has been constructed and is now in operation 
at Sandusky City, which seems to give promise of 
supplying this desideratum. It is the invention of 
Mr. A. H. Caryt, who seems to be a gentleman of 
much intelligence and possessed of the right kind of 
enthusiasm and perseverance to ensure success. In 
answer to a letter, making some inquiries respecting 
his machine, he writes us as follows: 


“The machine which I have in operation here, is 
only intended to free the fibre from the wood, bark 
and dust after the straw has been rotted and broken. 
The fibre when cleaned is long, free from knots, or 
tangles that would prevent its carding and spinning; 
and, though looking like tow, is more valuable for 
spinning; it being in fact flax instead of tow. 

I only operate upon tangled flax. The straw has to 


be first rotted, then broke, after which my machine 
will turn out 100 tbs. of clean fibre per hour, requiring 
the attendance of one person to feed in the broken 
flax, and from two to three horse power to operate it. 
The cost of the machine is about $250. Any ma- 


_|chine may be used to break the woody portion, that 


will do it effectually. 

I am now building a machine, with a breaking ma- 
chine attached; the two machines to be operated in 
connection. One person tending—the machine to 
break one ton of straw per day, and at the same time 
cleaning the fibre. This machine I think will cost 
about $400. * * * & & & 8 € * 

I find it difficult to describe my machine in a man- 
ner to be understood by one who has not seen it. It 


,combines—in a measure—the operations of a Picker, 
|and a Carding Mill. 


The broken flax (with all the 
shives) is fed into the machine between two feed roll- 
ers covered with very coarse card teeth—the teeth 
are set in neavy leather. Above the feed rollers, and 
on a half circle of four feet diameter, are placed ele- 
ven cards, of the kind on the feed rollers; the cards 
three inches wide and three feet long; between each 
two cards is a space of three inches. Revolving un- 
der these cards are 16 combs fastened at each end to 
spokes, and the spokes to the shaft—these combs are 
eight inches apart. By the revolutions of these 
combs, the fibre is drawn from between the feed roll- 
ers, carried into the cards above and is gradually drawn 
through the card teeth, and past the openings between 
the cards; the shive falls between the combs and is 
blown out of the machine below the feed rollers; the 
fibre is carried, or rather drawn to the opposite side 
from the feed rollers, here it is met by a cylinder 
brush which takes it from the combs and carrying it 
half round, where it is stripped from the brush cylin- 
der by a current of air moving in the opposite direc- 
tion to the rotation of the brush. The shives, &c., 
are blown out at one end of the machine, while the 
cleaned fibre is deposited at the other end in a condi- 
tion as open as if it had been through a carding mill. 
The object of placing the cards, at intervals of three 
inches, is, that the current of air may act on the 
shive to blow it off as the separated fibres pass from 
one card to another. * * * * * #*# 

It is my opinion that the tangled flax of this State 
may be water rotted, broke and cleaned, the fibre cost- 
ing less than three cents tb. A. H. C.” 

We hope when Mr. Caryt has completed his ma- 
chinery, he will devote his inventive talent to devising 
the simplest and cheapest method of rotting flax straw 
so as to prepare it for his machine. We shall hope 
to hear from him again—Eps. O. Cutt. 











Serine is fairly upon us in the Scioto Valley, and 
every thing in the vegetable and business line has ta- 
ken a fresh and vigorous start. Peace and plenty 





seem to preside over the opening season. 
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Seesaw 


SQUASHES AND PUMPKINS. 
BY THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS, HARVARD COLLEGE. 


I am now acquainted with ten different kinds of 
pumpkins and squashes belonging to the same group 
as the Valparaiso, Cuba, and Marrow. 

1. The mammoth pumpkin, of Potiron (Cucurbita 
maxima.) The fertile flowers have five stigmas, and 
the fruit five carpels; haying raised it in my own gar- 
den during the past summer, I can vouch for the fact. 

2. A glaucous or grayish-green pumpkin or squash, 
more or less turbinated or top-shaped, growing to a) 
large size (three and a half feet or more in circum-| 
ference,) mistaken by some seedsmen for the mam- 
moth pumpkin. It was raised in my garden in the 
summer of 1851, and was found to have four or five 
stigmas, and the same number of carpels. | 

3. Mr. Cole’s Connecticut pie-squash or pumpkin. | 
Spherical or spheroidal, three and a half feet in cir- 
cumference. Raised in my garden in the summer of 
1851. Stigmas mostly four; in a few flowers, five. 
Carpels mostly four; a few of the fruit had five. 

4. Elongated Valparaiso squash, tapering very much 
at each end, striped longitudinally with white. Rais- 
ed from Valparaiso seed in the summer of 1851, in 
my garden. Stigmas and carpels five in number. 

5. The common ovate Valparaiso I have not raised; 
but have bought and cut many specimens, in all of 
which I found four carpels. I have examined the 
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young fruit, growing in grounds of my friends, and 
found, often, five carpels. 

6. The autumnal marrow, introduced into notice and 
use by Mr. Ives, of Salem. This forms an exception 
_ to the general rule in the fruits of this group; having 

ordinarily only three carpels, and but three stigmas. 
Four in some rare cases are, however, to be found, as 
already stated. 

7. The Cushaw squash, probably introduced from 
Louisiana, where it was known and cultivated more 
than one hundred years ago. It is mentioned by Le- 
Page du Pratz,in his Historie de la Louisiane, Vol. II, 
p- 11, by name of Giromon en forme de corde-chasse 
(hunting horn,) and by the translator of the work by 
the vernacular name of Cushaw. This is a crook- 
necked squash, with permanent nipple-formed style, 
and stem like that of the marrow. It has only three 
carpels, at least I found but three in the few speci- 
mens that grew in my garden in 1852. It is so ten- 
der and delicate, that it rots in our climate before it 
becomes fully ripe. 

8. The Acorn-squash, evidently nothing but a vari- 
ety of the one called by French writers LePepon tur- 
ban ( Cucurbita piliformis of Duchesne.) Fine speci- 
mens were raised in wy garden in the summer of 
1851. It is the heaviest squash of its size that is 
known to me, and one of the best flavored. Flowers 
mostly with five stigmas, some with four; carpels five 
or four. 

9. Mr. Stetson’s Cuba squash. Though I have not 
yet cut it, 1 am convinced from its external characters 
that it must contain five carpels. 

10. Mr. Dunn’s round rough-skinned pumpkin or 
squash, weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, which 
was exhibited at the last annual Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion. This probably had five carpels—if its external 
characters are to be relied upon. 

In the same group are to be placed Mr. Hyde’s Co- 
quimbe squash, and Mr. Pope’s California squash, 
which were exhibited last September. The number 
of carpels in those is unknown to me, not having seen 
them cut. Probably in both will be found more than 
three carpels. 

I have enumerated these kinds in order to show 
that the group, characterized by me, has been es- 
tablished upon personal examination and dissection 
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of most of the known varieties; and that the charac- 
ter of five or four stigmas and the same number of 
carpels (rarely three) is one which prevails in this 
group. 

Heretofore it has generally been understood, and is 
so stated by most botanists, that pumpkins and squashes 
were originally natives of Asia. On the contrary, I 
find in ancient works abundant evidence that they 
were unknown in the Eastern Hemisphere before the 
discovery of America, and that they were originally 
natives of the tropical and warm parts of America, 
and that they were extensively cultivated by the na- 
tive Indians from Canada to Chili, before any Europe- 
an settlements were made on this Continent. 

After a very careful examination of the plants and 
the fruits of as many kinds as I could obtain or raise, 
I have discovered certain distinguishing characters 
which will enable us to class all of them in three 
natural groups. These are:— 

lst. Summer squashes—such as the broad scallop- 
ed, the long and warted, the round or orange, the va- 
riegated or gourd-squashes, and various other kinds. 
Most of these (but not all) have upright vines which 
do not run, (hence sometimes called bush-squashes,) 
and small or feeble tendrils or claspers. Their leaves 
are very rough, and mostly five lobed (like a grape 
vine leaf.) The fruit when cut across is found gen- 
erally to have five double rows of seeds; more rarely, 
only three double rows. The fruit-stem is enlarged 
next the fruit, and is deeply five-furrowed and five- 
angled. The fruit (which ripens early) is fit to be 
eaten only in an unripe state, or while it still remains 
tender. When fully ripe, the rind becomes whitish 
or pale, hard and brittle, like a gourd-shell; and the 
pulp is dry and spongy. The seeds are small and 
thin, and of grayish or dirty yellowish color. 

2d. Pumpkins and winter squashes—including our 
common New England field pumpkins, the crook- 
necked squashes, the custard squash, and many other 
kinds. All these have running vines, with strong 
branched tendrils or claspers, very rough more or less 
deeply five lobed leaves, and a five furrowed and five 
angled fruit-stem, which is very much enlarged to- 
wards the fruit. On being cut across, the fruit is 
found to have only three double rows of seeds. The 
fruit is fit to be eaten only when fully ripe,tand it may 
be kept, with care, all winter. It does not dry up 
like summer squashes, but finally rots and becomes 
soft and spoiled throughout. The rind, mostly thin 
and tender, never becomes dry, woody, and brittle; 
and the pulp remains fleshy and succulent till it de- 
cays. The seeds are larger than those of summer 
squashes, but are also thin and grayish or yellowish. 

3d. Nippled pumpkins and squashes—such as the 








Mammoth pumpkin or potiron, your Cuba squashes, 
Valparaiso squashes, the acorn squash, the autumnal 
marrow squash, and some others. All these have 
running or climbing vines, with strong branched ten- 
drils. The leaves are rather soft, some of them as 
soft and velvety as those of the mallow, they are ne- 
ver deeply lobed, but more often nearly round or heart 
shaped. The fruit stem is short, thick, wrinkled, but 
not five angled and not five furrowed, and when green 
is nearly as thick at one end as at the other. The 
fruit when cut across, is found generally to have four 
or five double rows of seeds, more rarely only three 
double rows; and I have found this smaller number 
only in the autumnal marrow squashes, and it is by no 
means a constant character even in them, four or five 
double rows being occasionally found in them. The 
fruit is fit to be eaten in autumn and winter, and only 
when fully ripe. It is always distinguished, however 
various the shape and size, by having a small nipple- 
like projection at the blossom end, this projection be- 





ing the permanent style of the blossom, the rind, 
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which is generally remarkably thin and tender, never 
becomes hard, dry, woody and brittle. The flesh of- 
ten of a rich orange color, and remarkably sweet and 
fine grained, never dries up or becomes spongy like 
that of summer squashes, but remains succulent till 
it rots. The seeds are large, broad, thick or plump, 
mostly of a beautiful, clear white color; but in certain 
very dark fleshed varieties, the seeds are of the color 
of old ivory, or cream colored. 

Now, I am strongly inclined to the belief that all 
the pumpkins and squashes of this third division were 
originally natives of the western side of America, as 
Chili, Peru, Mexico, and California. Some of them 
have doubtless been introduced into the West Indies, 
whence they occasionally are brought to our markets. 

{Journal U. S. Agricultural Society. 


DISCUSSION ABOUT CATTLE. 


At a late meeting of the Agricultural Club in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sanrorp Howarp presented the following 
excellent suggestions upon the comparative merits of 
various kinds of cattle: 

“ Mr. Howard introduced the discussion by a lecture 
on the Domestic Ox. He first noticed, briefly, the 
principal species comprising the ox tribe—alluded to 
the fact that several species which formerly existed 
have become extinct—that the domestic ox is specifi- 
cally different from any extinct race, and is nowhere 
found in an original wild state—several stocks which 
are sometimes called wild, being only descendants of 
ancestors furmerly domesticated. He showed that the 
domestic ox is not a native of America, but has been 
introduced from the Eastern Continent. Our native 
oxen, the bison and the musk ox, belong to different 
species—though the former and the domestic ox will 
interbreed, producing a fertile offspring. There are 
many breeds or varieties of the domestic ox, some of 
which, being of untraceable antiquity, may be called 
original. Breeds may be classed as natural and arti- 
Jicial; the peculiar characteristics of the former are 
the result of natural causes, those of the latter, the 
result of man’s interference. The Merino and Scotch 
Black-faced sheep, West Highland and Devon cattle 
are examples of natural breeds; the Leicester and 
improved Cotswold sheep, Ayrshire and improved 
Short-horn cattle, are examples of artificial breeds. 
Breeds of cattle must be chosen according to the situ- 
ation in which they are to be placed, and the purposes 
for which they are designed. Cattle are wanted for 
beef, milk, and labor. These properties are in some 
degree antagonistical—the 
the highest perfection in the same animal. For in- 
stance, the fattening animal should possess as much 
as possible, a rotundity of form, with a broad chest, 
and an even balance of the fore and hind quarters; 
whereas the milker should be characterized by flatness 
rather than roundness, and a considerable preponder- 
ance of weight in the hind quarters. Animals which 
have the most extreme tendency to fatten, are deficient 
in the muscular fibre and nervous energy necessary to 
confer activity and strength. Opinions in reference 
to the comparative merits of breeds for this section, 
must be in a great degree conjectural, owing to the 
limited trials which have been made; but we may be 
guided in selections for particular purposes, from what 
is known of their characteristics. On this basis, the 
lecturer submitted the following list: 

As Dairy Stock— 

1. For poor and rough soils, the Kerry breed, indi- 
genous to the mountains of Ireland, and representes 
by all authorities as combining remarkable hardinesd 
of constitution with superior dairy qualities, especially 
for the production of butter. 
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2. For better soils, and for milk-selling establish 
ments, the Ayrshires. 

3. For cities and towns, the Jerseys, at the same 
time testing them by fair trials, as to general adapta- 
tion. 

4. A selection from the common, or so-called native 
stock, to be subjected to a systematic course of breed- 
ing. . 
5. Crosses of the Ayrshire, and of the Jersey with 
the common stock, the offspring to be kept separately 
for a sufficient period to ascertain their qualities. 

As Fattening Stock, of Secondary Value for the Dai- 


1. For poor and rough soils and a severe climate, 
the West Highland Scots. 

2. For somewhat better soils, the Galloways and 
Devons. 

3. For medium quality of soils, the Herefords. 

4. For the best soils and milder climate, the fatten- 
ing variety of Short-horns. 

The-Herefords, Devons, and West Highlanders are 
excellent draft cattle. 

In this climate, owing to the extremes of heat and 
cold, strength of constitution is an important requisite 
in cattle that are obliged to undergo more or less ex- 
posure at all seasons. On this account, as wellas for 
other intrinsic properties, the lecturer advocated 
strongly, the introduction of the West Highlanders. 

An important principle in reference to the improve- 
ment and profit of animals, is a proper supply of food, 
and proper shelter. Until due attention is paid to 
this, it is but little use to talk of breeds, for although 
there is a great difference in the natural propensities 
of animals of the same species, they may be kept so 
badly that all are unprofitable. We see the same 
thing in varieties of grain and fruits. No one denies 
that there is great difference in them, but they may 
be so treated in regard to soil and cultivation that none 
can succeed. Unfortunately, too many farmers treat 
their stock in this way. Immense loss is annually 
suffered from insufficient feeding. Every iiving ani- 
mal requires a certain amount of food to supply the 
waste of the system—to keep it in life and health. It 
is only when the supply is beyond what is necessary 
to support this waste, that the animal can retain any- 
thing in the shape of milk or flesh, or extra muscular 
exertion. Now if we have a given amount of hay 
and grain, it may be fed to so many animals—or the 
time of feeding may be so prolonged—that it will all 
be consumed in keeping up the daily waste which the 
action of the vital organs occasions. Farmers fre- 
quently make a great mistake on this point. Two 
cows are kept on the food which is barely able to sus- 
tain them alive, and they can return nothing for it but 
manure. Whereas if the same food was consumed 
by one animal, half of it could be returned in milk. 
A similar error is often committed in keeping a large 
animal instead of a small one. The pasturage may 
be such that the large animal has to labor constantly 
to obtain even a scanty supply for its system, when a 
smaller animal requiring proportionally less food, could 
lay by a surplus.” 





Yawrxese Srock ror Kentucky.—Dr. Bennett, of 
Great Falls, N. H., is the agent of Garrard County 
Importing Company, Kentucky. He is procuring the 
best stock he can find to go there, and has been mak- 
ing inquiries in this vicinity. 

He has purchased of the editor of the Ploughman 
one heifer, two years old, of the North Devon breed, 
and has contracted for a pair of calves to be taken 
away at six weeks of age. There are farmers in 
Kentucky who are determined to have some of the 
very best of dairy stock for the dairy and for beef. 

[ Mass. Ploughman. 
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SELECTION OF HORSE STOCK. 


In the Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agri- 
cultural Society for 1852, is an excellent essay on the 
Rural Husbandry of Wisconsin, by Gro. O. Tirrany, 
of Milwaukee. On the subject of Horses he talks 
like a book, as the following extracts will show: 


“The first consideration is, what kind of a horse 
will pay best? Railroads and other improvements in 
locomotion, steam power, &c., have given mankind at 
the present age a mania for fast conveyance, whether 
on land or water, and slow horses will no longer an- 
swer the expectations of purchasers of horse flesh; 
they want a good one fo go. Those who are not par- 
ticular about speed, never object to a horse if he hap- 
pens to have it. The fast horse is the horse for the 
American farmer to raise with profit. All nature pre- 
sents to us the fact that like begets like, and when 
this rule is varied, it is an exception. In the breeding 
of horses, this law is strictly carried out. In almost 
every instance, celebrated trotting horses have sprung 
from fast stock on both sides. Trustee, the only 
horse which ever trotted twenty miles in an hour, was 
from a trotting mare, Fanny Pullen, and by imported 
Trustee, a fast race horse, who was also the sire of 
that fast mare, Fashion. Black Hawk* was sired by 
Andrew Jackson, who was also the sire of a great 
number of trotting horses. Black Hawk trotted a 
mile in 2 m. 40 s. with a wagon weighing two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, at that time the best heat ever 
made, considering the weight drawn. Mack, thegreat 
competitor with Lady Suffolk, is a Messenger horse, 
and went in 2 m. 26 s.; the Lady herself is a full-bred 
Messenger, for aught any one knows to the contrary. 
The Abdallah stock are from the Messenger blood, 
and all of them go—many being remarkably fast. 
The fastest Western trotting horse, O’Blenis, is an 
Abdallah. Although Messenger was imported into 
the United States as early as 1791, sixty-one years 
since, his descendants at this day partake largely of 
his characteristics. Other stocks of horses could be 
cited to support this position; the Morgan horse, for 
instance, is a striking exemplification of our theory. 
That color, speed, longevity, vice, defective vision, and 
various malformations in horses are inherited, no ob- 
serving man will deny. 

In selecting a brood mare, as much attention should 


be bestowed, or more, as in selecting a sire. About 
fifteen and one-half hands has been very near the 
height of the most celebrated horses of our day. 


They should have good length of body, with clear 
bright eyes, small head, long clean neck, oblique 
shoulder, and withers as high as possible, which posi- 
tion of the shoulder blade allows extensive and safe 
action. Such horses never stumble; and if they trip, 
will recover, while an animal with an upright shoulder 
would come down entirely. High withers give room 
for the attachment and length of muscle which an 
upright shoulder cannot have. The oblique shoulder 
is indispensable for rapid, safe and easy motion. The 
legs should be muscular, and as long from the elbow 
joint to the knee, and as short from the knee to the 
hoof as possible; this will also give extensive action 
to the fore parts, which a horse could not have with a 
length from the knee to the hoof equal to the length 
from the elbow to the knee. The chest should barrel 
out back of the girth, and be large and capacious, 
both to give the animal good health, and cause it to 
keep easy, as the size of the chest is of great conse- 
quence to the health, longevity and usefulness of the 
horse. This part is too superficially noticed by pur- 
chasers in general. The loins should be broad and 
well covered with muscle, and the haunch—or as it is 
generally called, hip—should be long, to the place of 
its termination. The old saying of a ‘ long-bodied 
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| horse, with a short back, and long under the belly’ 


/ being a good one, was not without truth, as a long 


) 


| oblique scapula, with a long hip or haunch would pro- 
|duce just that conformation of body best suited for 
\speed. Great length from the hip to the gambrel, 
and short from the gambrel to the ground is also one 
of the best indications of speed. e see an exam- 
ple in the form of the rabbit and greyhound. By a 
| close and constant attention to the anatomical con- 
formation of a horse, a person may soon become a 
better judge of capability in the horse than any one 
can, who does not take into consideration the impor- 
tant facts that all animal mechanism is upon the same 
principles—that the weight to be moved, and the facili- 
ty with which it is moved, depends upon the length of 
the lever and its advantageous position, and the conse- 
quent length of the muscles, which are the pulleys, 
and by their action, contraction, and extension, propel 
the animal over the ground. 

That speed adds to, and often constitutes the sole 
value of the horse, in the estimation of many, is well 
known. An instance now occurs tome: Mr. S. B. 
Davis, of Milwaukee, took to the New York market 
last May, a number of horses; among which were one 
pair, which he sold for $1,200, and a single horse 
which he sold for $600. They could all trot their 
mile in about three minutes; and to this fact can be 
entirely attributed all he realized on them, over $200 
each. There is always a market for well broken 
horses of good size and good age, if they can go in 
three minutes or less. Another instance, too, is in 
point: Jack Rossiter, the celebrated trotting horse, 
worked in an omnibus in Milwaukee, and could then 
have been bought for $200, and probably for less. 
Falling into the hands of a horseman, he trotted a 
mile in 2 m. 32 s., and sold for $2,000. Lady Jane,a 
western mare, was bought in Chicago for $100; she 
was afterwards sold for $1,600 at a dozen years of 
age. There are numberless examples of a similar 
nature. The farmer should not hesitate as to which 
of the two to expend his surplus food’ upon; an eight- 
mile-an-hour drudge, that will cost $80 at four years 
old, and sell for the same; or a horse bred on scienti- 
fic principles, worth at four years of age, $200 to 
$1000, according to the stock he springs from. One 
farmer in the vicinity of Milwaukee, raised several 
fast horses, and from their sale, realized a far greater 

ofit than he realized from ten years of wheat farm- 
ing; yet the number was only five. These facts are 
worthy of the attention of breeders of horses. 

In breeding, let the sire and dam possess as many 
desirable points as possible, and as not one in 10,000 
is unexceptionable in every respect, it is desirable 
that the two should not be ‘deficient in the same par- 
ticular point. If either has a little failing in one part, 
let the other be remarkably good in that point, if pos- 
sible. In this way, the undesirable or exceptiona- 
ble points may in part be obviated, and if they are 
not, you willin all probability breed an animal not 
less valuable than the sire ordam. The fastest trot- 
ting horse now living west of the Lakes, was bred 
from a mare and horse, each of them extremely bad 
in some points, and each remarkably good in others. 
The strong and fast points were united in the progeny, 
although without beauty—the colt inheriting the vi- 
cious disposition of the dam. This happy arrange- 
ment of the best points is not at all certain; therefore 
the judicious breeder will commence with an animal 
for sire or dam, with as few imperfections as possible, 
and his success will be certain, in proportion as his 
parents are perfect.” 





*Long Island Black Hawk, since dead —Eps. O. Cutt. 
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Tue Varepicrory Appress or Lewis G. Morris, 
Esq., late President of the New York Agricultural 
Society, for which we are indebted to the ever kind 
attention of B. P. Jonnson, contains some practical 
ideas, in Mr. M.’s straightforward way, from which we 
draw the following extracts: 

Farmers’ Sons.—“It was an old, common saying 
in a family, if one of the boys was not quite as bright 
and intelligent as the others, ‘ We must make a far- 
mer of him, as that is all he is good for.’ That was 
in the days when BOoK-FARMING was hooted at. It 
was then thought that mental labor was useless; all 
that was required was to follow the old beaten track, 
track, end toil with the hands and body. 

“TI am happy to say that these views have passed 
away, and that the cultivation of the soil can accom- 
pany with it as pleasing and varied a study as any oc- 
cupation in the world, and there is no end to the in- 
formation to be gained. As to myself, gentlemen, I 
have just learned enough of the profession, to find 
out, that I know comparatively nothing. 

“ How often is it that a farmer embarks one of (as 
he thinks) his smartest sons in trade or speculation; it 
becomes necessary at the outset, or at some future 
period, to lend him his name on paper, or to encumber 
the farm; the result of which frequently turns out in 
being obliged to sell the landed estate, and the whole 
family brought to want by the proud or lazy spirit of 
this one son.” 

Savine Seeps.—*I would recommend more atten- 
tion being paid to the quality of all seed sown and 
planted by our farmers. I mean that they should be 
raised expressly for seed, by persons who might make 
that kind of farming their principal object, and the 
ordinary farmers resort to them to procure the seeds. 

“ The difference in value of a crop produced by seed 
properly selected, well matured and kept free from 
other varieties, would, in most cases, doubly repay the 
additional cost of procuring good seed, instead of sow- 
ing the kind they have on hand of their own growing. 
We have now many farmers in our State who are 
turning their attention that way, and if our large far- 
mers will give them proper encouragement the good 
results will be reciprocal, and the average yieldin our 
State greatly increased.” 

AGRICULTURAL SocretiEs anp Perropicats.—* Hay- 
ing drawn a favorable position for agriculture, as an 
occupation, it is well I should give credit where credit 
is due. It is mainly owing to the establishment of 
such societies as this, all over our Union, and by the 
aid of the agricultural press, which have become very 
numerous and of a very high order as to ability, by 
which means a regular fund of information is diffveed, 
not only of the proceedings of this country, but the 
accounts and doings of European agriculturists, by 


which means it affords our American aptitude a chance |? 


to apply the experience of the old world, for centuries, 
and our inventive genius as a nation has led to many 
improvements which are better adapted to our soil and 
climate. 

“Itis by comparison with others’ that we judge of 
our own, and without the society meetings to be able 
to draw the comparison, and without the editors to 
give us the information as to the doings of the agri- 
agricultural world, we would have been an eighth of 
a century behind. I therefore hope we will continue 
to give the press increased support, and keep our agri- 
— institutions foremost in the minds of the peo- 
P e.” 





Eces-actly!—Mr. Mason insists that he is not beat- 
en by the Ashtabula hen, since his chicken laid two 
eggs that were double yolked. He says, “That Ashta- 
bula man must hurry up his Shanghai, if he thinks to 
lay eggs with Sandusky.” Ca-dah-cut! 
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CuLtTuRE oF Metons, &c.—With a little judicious 
exertion melons of excellent quality may be produced 
in abundance, in nearly every quarter of our Cultiva- 
tor parish. Those who wish to be in season should 
lose no time now in preparing the ground for planting. 
For each hill, dig a hole at least two feet deep and 
two feet wide, and fill one foot of the bottom with 
hog-pen manure; then fill above the natural surface, 
with fine compost of rich earth, mold and leached 
ashes, well mixed together. The hills should be about 
seven feet apart, each way. 

When the weather is warm enough to insure quick 
germination, stick in the seeds, an inch deep, and four 
to six inches apart. If the weather should be very 
dry the hills should be watered once a day, with water 
that has been exposed to the air long enough to attain 
an equal temperature with the atmosphere. 

Have ready a set of covers, equal to the number of 
hills, made by nailing together a box made of 4 strips 
of thin boards, say 15 inches long and 6 inches wide, 
with a piece of milinet or other gauzy stuff for a top. 
When the plants show themselves above ground, these 
are to be put over them to keep off the bugs, and will 
also serve to ward off cold winds. 

When the plants are well established, select two or 
three of the best for size and location, in each hill, 
and pull the others out. Keep the ground loose and 
clean, with the hoe, and you may reasonably expecta 
good crop. 

Cucumbers may be treated in much the same way 
as melons, except that as they are desired to throw 
out fruit more rapidly, a more stimulating manure is 
desirable, and the hills should be watered during the 
time of bearing with liquid manure, which may be had 
by half-filling a barrel with manure from the horse 
stable, and filling up with water. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Firtn Session of this National Association, will be 
held at HorticuttTuraAL Ha xt, in the City of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, commencing on WEDNESDAY, the thirteenth day 
of SEPTEMBER next, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

It is intended to make this assemblage one of the most in- 
teresting that has ever been held in this country, on the sub- 
ject of Pomology. All Horticultural, Agricultural, and other 

indred Associations, of North America, are therefore request- 
ed to send such number of Defegates to this Convention, as 
they may deem expedient. 

Pomologists, Nurserymen, and all others interested in the 
cultivation of good Fruit, are also invited to attend the coming 
session. 

Among the objects of this Society, are the following:— 

To ascertain, from practical experience, the relative value 
of varieties in different parts of our widely extended country, 
To hear the Reports of the various State Fruit Committees, 
and from a comparison of results, to learn what Fruits are 
adapted to general cultivation; what varieties are suitable for 
articular localities ; what new varieties give promise of be- 
ing worthy of dissemination ; and especially, what varieties 
are generally inferior or worthless, in all parts of the Union. 

In order to facilitate these objects, and to collect and dif- 
fuse a knowledge of researches and discoveries in the science 
of Pomology, Members and Delegates are requested to con- 
tribute specimens of the Fruits of their respective districts ; 
also papers descriptive of their art of cultivation; of diseases 
and insects injurious to vegetation ; of remedies for the same, 
and whatever may add to the interest and utility of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has generously 
offered to provide accommodations for the Society, and also 
to publish its proceedings free of expense. 

All packages of Fruit intended for exhibition, may therefore 
be addressed as follows :—“ For THE AMERICAN PomoLoet- 
caL Soctxty, Horticultural Hall, School Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts ;” where a Committee will be in attendance to 
take charge of the same, P ' 

All Societies to be represented, will please forward Certifi- 
cates of their several Delegations, to the President of the 
American Pomological Society, at Boston. 

MarsuHaty P. Witper, President. 

H. W. S. Crevetann, Secretary, 

Boston, Mass., April ist, 1854. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 

March 15, 1854. 

(From the Scientific Ameriean.] | 

CarriacGe Braxes.—Joseph Sollenberger, of Hig-| 

ginspert, Ohio: I claim the mode of applying the fore 

and hind wheel rubbers, by means of the connections , 

of M and N, applied to the fore rubbers as described, | 

and in connection therewith the connection, J, applied 
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structed, arranged, and operating as set forth, for the 
purpose of effecting the objects specified. 
Harvesters—P. H. Kells, of Hudson, N. York: I 
claim Jaying the bar which carries the cutting teeth, 
ranging with the guide roller and perpendicular to its 
side face, when the axis of said roller is parallel to the 
axis of the driving wheel, for causing the cutter bar 
to conform to the surface of the ground passed over 
and for the prevention of accidents to the cutting 
teeth as set forth, said bar being on the gearing side 





to the hind rubbers, as described, so that the fore | of the machine. 
wheels may be acted on in the rear, and the rear, Devices ror Preservinc Hen’s Ecos 1n THE Nest. 
wheels in front, substantially as described. | —C. V. Ament, of Dansville, N. York: I claim con- 
Seep Prantrers—L. B. Fisher, of Coldwater,Mich.: | structing a hen’s nest with two peculiarly constructed 
I claim constructing the driving wheels of planters| #04 arranged chambers, which communicate with 
with cut rims and divided hubs, substantially as de-| @@ch other through a hole in the center of the nest, 
scribed, said hubs being made to traverse the driving #4 self-adjusting false bottom under the same, the 
shaft by means of forked levers operated by a screw Upper chamber being provided with a suitable nest 
or its equivalent, for regulating the alignment of the | #24 a number of false eggs for the hen to set upon; 
hills in a cross direction, as set forth. | and the lower one is provided with a soft-cushioned 
I also claim the scraper in combination with the Surface for the eggs to fall upon, which is made of 
two pins and the two levers, arranged and operating such shape that the real eggs, as they escape through 
substantially as described, for preserving agiven space the false bottom, are caused to roll gradually towards 
between the edge of the scraper and outer surface of the edge of the bottom, and remain there until re- 
the rim of the wheel, as specified. | moved. The whole being constructed and arranged 
Seep Fianters.—Jeremiah C. Gaston, of Reading, | pg ny: san Wolf, and Herman Wolf 
Ohio: I claim the reciprocating agitator, as set forth. | of Lebanon, Pa.: We claim ‘ho consiiinatiemal tm. 
GRAIN AND Grass Harvesters.—Henry Green, of | nular, revolving, perforated plates with curved grooves 
Ottowa, Illinois. Ante-dated September, 21, 1853: 1 on the underside thereof constructed as described. 


claim, first, the V-shaped space or zig-zag shape of the) -Punrsuers anp SEPARATORS or Gratn—John Zink, 
rear of the sickle teeth, or the equivalent thereof, the of Greenville, Va.: I claim the arrangement of the 
angles of which press the substances back which col- | straw carrier and apron on the same shaking frame, 
lect upon the fingers, and prevent them from clogging | with the screen, so that the same motion which shakes 
Oflocoaa, extending the rear A of the sickle teeth pee, or ll nye walhogabr el Fac sor ole bea 
back behind the sickle bar whether made as represenf- rene a 


as described. 








. ; d 
ed or broader, or extended back to a point. | ward on said apron the grain to the screens and blast, 


Also sharpening said rear ends so as to cut off any | 
stalks, grass, etc., which may collect upon the fingers 
between the sickle and the stock. | 

Third, terminating the sickle stock at the inside of 
the rail, and fastening them together, as described, | 
thereby permitting the sickle and stock to travel near | 
the ground and parallel with it, while the rear end of 
the carriage is carried so Righ as to clear the grass or | 
grain cut at the previous swath. 


Concaves or CLover HuLLERs—Thomas Carpenter, 
of Manlius, N. Y.: I claim the manner, as set forth, 
of threshing or clearing the hull from the berry of 
clover, see viz., by passing the seed between two cards, 
as described, one of the cards being attached to the 
surface of a cylinder, and the other attached to a con- 
cave surface, so that the wires of the cards are in 
contact. The cylinder being revolved while the con- 
cave is stationary, the hulls are rubbed off without 


danger of cracking the seed, the whole constructed as 
described. 


Grain Turesners.—J. L. Garlington, of Snapping 
Shoals, Ga.: I claim the employment of a vertical re- 
volving adjustable and springing disk, made elastic by 
means of a spring bearing against the end of its shaft, 
and adjustable by set screws which pass through the 
ends of the spring, and throw it into action to a great- 
er or less extent, according as they are turned, and 
having a series of beaters set tangentially to its axis 
around its face, and another series placed radially 
round its periphery, in combination with a stationary 
concave, having a series of stationary strippers ar- 
ranged tangentially to the axis of the revolving disk 
on the inner face of one of its sides directly under the 
passage where the grain is fed in, and another series 
of stationary strippers placed radially for a short dis- 








tance round its inner periphery; the whole being con- 


Scytue Fastentrnes—S. B. Batchelor, of Lowville: 
N. York: I claim the continuous rectangular slot or 


opening, in combination with the ring and screw, by 


which I am enabled to attach any common scythe to 
my snath, as set forth. 


Seep PLanters—Lewis W. Colver, of Louisville, 
Kentucky: I claim the combination of the loosely 
hinged stocks, with their teeth, shoes, and a seeding 
apparatus, as described, and for the purpose of mel- 
lowing the soil, opening the furrows, dropping and 
covering the seed at one operation, as set forth. 


Cuurns—R. W. Davis, of Rogersville, N. York: I 
claim the manner described,of dividing the end pieces, 
and hanging them eccentric to the axis of the dasher 
in combination with the arragement of the blades, so 
that the dasher may be adjusted by the resistance of 
the cream in revolving through it, so as to present six 
centripetal cutting or agitating blades to the cream, 
and then after the butter is produced to be adjusted 
by reve:sing the motion of the dasher, and through 
the resistance of the butter, so as to present but two 
centrifugal gathering blades for gathering the butter, 
working it into rolls, and expelling the buttermilk 
therefrom, as described. 


Rorary Curtivators—Philander Shaw, of Abing- 
ton, Mass.: I claim the described method of hanging 
and operating the spades, &c., they being applied in 
one or more vibrating sets to a rotary frame, each 
spade being hinged to the frame and made to turn 
through the sector of a circle and provided with stops, 
and a stud to act against a stationary cam, as described, 
the whole being applied together and to a carriage or 
frame, and made to operate so as not only to dip into 
and raise earth, but to perform the office of impellin 
along on the ground the whole machine, as specified. 
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PLANTING AND RAISING HOPS. 


Eprrors Onto Ccexitivator:—In the course of my 
business life, I have been engaged seven or eight 
years in raising hops. I had two of wha. used to be 
denominated hop yards; both of which were planted 
on bottom land. They were planted seven feet apart 
each way, with two poles in each hill. The poles 
should be at least 20 feet long; if they are short the 
vine goes to the top of the pole, and then turns down, 
and forms a large cluster of vines, which prevents a 
free circulation of the sun, and air, and thereby pre- 
vents the hops from maturing as they otherwise would 
if not shaded. qe 

Hop roots may be planted in March or April. and 
tended with a shovel plow. In training the vines to 
the pole, only two should be suffered to go up one, if 
a larger number entwine it lessens the size of the 
hop, and gives a pale color, and ripens badly. I once 
sold seventeen hundred dollars’ worth of hops, grown 
on 4 acres and a small fraction of ground. So far as 
the essence of hops are applied to family purposes it 
is very well, but otherwise it is subject to very vile 
associations. Respectfully yours, N. P. A 

Triadelphia, Va., April, 1854. 


THE DOG QUESTION. 


Evrrors Onto Curtivator.—I was recently called 
to hold an inquest on the dead bodies of a lot of fine 
sheep. Verdict—killed by dogs. The facts of the 
case are these: Mr. A. Nye bought a lot of fifty fine 
ewes a year and a half ago from Western Pennsylva- 
nia; from these he raised forty-three lambs. On last 
Friday night, two dogs killed and wounded all of them 
but thirteen. Now, Messrs.,if that is not too bad 1 
would not like to say so. What shall be donet Pe- 
tition the Legislature for a law totax dogst We have 
petitioned and re-petitioned till by our continued com- 
ing we hoped to have wearied them, but the more we 
pray the more they won’t hear, and some of us have 
got almost mad enough to call them a set of curs, that 
care more for a good comfortbable kennel than the in- 
terests of their masters. 

I would like to see it made the duty of assessors to 
ascertain the number of sheep killed by dogs yearly, 
in their respective districts and their value—so that 
the people might see what their dog pasture costs. 

Yours as ever, Wm. Bonar. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio, March 28, 1854. 








A GOLD MINE AT HOME. 


Some years ago, Owen Grannan, of Perry county, 
purchased 120 acres of land, nearly all unimproved, 
for which he went in debt. In 1850 he was very much 
in debt, paying 10 per cent. for his indebtedness. 
That fall he sowed nearly all his improved land in 
wheat. The next fall he sowed the wheat stubble, 
being nearly all his farm, in wheat. He said the two 
crops yelded him about 1200 bushels, which gave him 
a fair start towards getting out of debt. But still he 
was'not quite clear. 

He came to the conclusion that two crops of one 
kind of grain in succession was enough—a wise con- 
clusion. And in the spring of 1852 he sowed forty 
acres of his wheat land in clover. Last harvest he 
cut about 50 tons of clover hay, and then pastured the 
first that he cut some two weeks to keep it back and 
prevent it blossoming too early, lest the hot sun should 
blast it. In the fall he had forty acres cut for seed; 
all he hired was the cutting at 33 cents peracre. He 
had no help except one boy about 12 years old, and 
they did the balance of the labor except the threshing, 
when he had to hire two hands and to pay 40 cents 
per bushel for the threshing. 
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He delivered to me 132 bushels of extra clean seed, 
all of the past year’s crop, besides keeping what he 
wanted for his own use. For which I paid him $4.82 
per bushel, amounting to $636.24. Let any farmer 
beat that in the clover seed line, and I will give him 
a peck of big apples. [It has been beat very often. 
—Eps. O. Cutt.| Mr. Grannan offered his farm for 
sale in 1850, at $16 per acre. A few crops of seed 
at that rate would purchase more land. 

Why talk about going to California to get gold, 
when there is wealth in every hill and valley at home, 
in every stalk and plant that grows. All that is want- 
ing to get gold in Ohio is health, industry, and pru- 
dent management. Many farmers say that clover 
seed will not pay. I put this statement at them, and 
call their attention to it, to show that it will pay even 
at $4, and will insure them that sum or more for all 
their seed for five years to come. The seed should be 
threshed in the fall, in order to get it to the east for 
the early market, which generally pays the best. 

8. B., ® Morgan Herald. 











SONGS FOR THE POULTRY-YARD. 


Now that poultry-keeping has become as fashionable as 
crotchet, and every well-regulated young lady keeps her Co- 
chin China in preference to a canary, we may naturally expect 
the mania will soon affect the lyric-writers. We are convinced, 
indeed, that Songs for the Poultry-Yard will be counted very 
shortly with the wants of the age, and will soon supplant those 
senseless Will-you-love-me-then-as-nows with which the senti- 
mental school has far too long afflicted us. We are, therefore, 
tempted to anticipate the national demand, and to supply at 
once a specimen which any poultry-minded maiden has our 
full permission to inscribe in her album—supposing that ex- 
ploded nuisance can be anywhere found extant — 

Arrn—* Lespra hath a Beaming Eye.” 
Leszia hath some Cochin Chi- 
na fowls of most superior breeding : 
Every one too fat to fly, : 
So constantly she keeps them feeding. 
Daily wakened by their crows 
At some precocious hour she rises, 
And while their breakfast forth she throws 
Her pets she thus apostrophizes : 
“O my Cochin China dear— 
1 mean expensive—Cochin China ; 
Most hens lay 
One egg a day, bas, 
But you lay two, my Cochin China!” 


Lesz1a longed to see the show, 

Held lately in the street called Baker, 
And so importuned me to go, 

That | at length was glad to take her. 
Curious breeds there were on view, 

“ Silver-penciled,” “ golden-crested :”’ 
“ Double-combed” | noticed too, 

(I’d much prefer them double-breasted !) 
And there were Cochin China here, 
Vastly costly Cochin China: 

Chicks we ’ve heard 
By ducks are reared, 
But surely geese rear Cochin China. 


[ Punch. 





Fat Catrre 1n Huron Counry.—We venture to 
say that twenty-three finer cattle were never driven 
from Huron county, and rarely from any other in 
northern Ohio, than were taken from this town, on 
Tuesday last, by Mr. John H. Foster, to the N. York 
market. The cattle, we understand, were purchased 
of John Buckingham, ee this _ who has 
been feeding them during the winter. e average 
weight was ‘about 2057 ths.—Norwalk Reflector. 


Wueat in Wisconsin.—Wheat on the ground nev- 
er looked more promising at the time of year than it 
did a week ago in this vicinity. Every root having 
life last fall, appeared to be alive then, and the fields 
as a whole presented a most beautiful picture of ver- 
dure to the eye.— Watertown Chronicle, March 22. 
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Mr. BaTenam is particularly busy, just now, plant- 
ing his big orchard, and erecting buildings, &c., at 

aclura Farm; so his friends will excuse any seeming 
lack of attention to letters of inquiry, &c., demanding 
his personal examination. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—We have the best set of 
subscribers in the world, so many of them are willing 
to act as a committee of one, to increase our list. 
The late response to our friendly hint has laid us un- 
der renewed obligation, and we will not trouble you 
again in that way till next December; meanwhile we 
are willing to have it understood that we are still tak- 
ing! 

Premrums.—We have sent off all the premiums in 
seeds or volumes that have been designated, by those 
entitled to them. In a few days we shall go over the 
entire list of club agents, and send to each, such pre- 
mium within our rule as we shall judge most accepta- 
ble to them. Any persons entitled to premiums who 
do not receive them by the first of May, will please 
notify us, stating how many names they have sent, &c. 

GrotocicaL Survey.—The candid examination of 
this subject in our last No., has called out a very ill 
tempered article in one of the city papers, which does 
not amount to any thing like areply. The writer 
indulges in sundry low insinuations which evince far 
more ignorance of the subject in hand than we had 
given him credit for. He will be wiser when he is 
better informed, and gets better natured. We have 
always entertained a high esteem for Mr. Scott, who 
has brought forward the Bill, and shall be sorry to 
believe that he is willing to render himself any the 
less worthy of such regard, 

Piantinc Hepces.—In answer to several recent in- 
quiries, we again state, that in this climate, Osage 
orange plants do not start to grow before the 5th to 
10th of May, so as to render it important that they 
should be set before that time; but the ground should 
be prepared earlier, else it is liable to become hard 
from dry weather. 

Osage orange seed should be sown about corn plant- 
ing time—or any time in May, when most convenient. 
We have had it do well, sown as late as the first week 
in June. The only danger is from drouth, and water- 
ing must be resorted to whenever this occurs shortly 
after sowing. 

Cuievetayy Woo. Deror:—Attention is invited to 
the proposition of Goopate & Co. It is understood 
that Col. Perxins, of Akron, is a member of this 
firm, which is a good guarantee in the way of means. 


Fiyixe Crovp.—This fast Black Hawk stallion, of 
which we made mention in our notes of the Cleveland 
State Fair, it will seem by advertisement, is to be 
kept the present season in Crawford county. Friend 
Fartor, of Bucyrus, testifies that he is one of the best 
horses in Ohio. 
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| Tue Downmre Monument.—We have been inform- 
ed that the fund now collected for this monument is 
about $1,000. The design is a vase of pure white 
marble, on a pedestal of five feet in height, the whole 
to be nine feet. The vase is to be elaborately carved, 
and the pedestal to bear a suitable inscription. It is 
contemplated, we believe, to place it in some of the 
public grounds at Washington. If the New Yorkers 
had succeeded in their great central park project, that 
would have been the place for it, we think. We 
would rather place it on the Boston Common than on 
any of the public grounds at Washington, in their 
present state. They might do for the monument of a 
soldier, but not for that of &% man of such tastes as 
Downino’s.—Horticulturist. 

Talk of a monument to Downine! He has a far better 
memorial, written upon a Nation’s Heart! A few weeks after 
his sad departure we stood among the thousands who had ga- 
thered to the Farmers’ jubilee at Ashland, and as the yellow 
leaves of autumn drifted about us, we spoke earnestly, but 
solemnly as we felt, of how much our country had lost in him, 
who had left the impress of his spirit in jines of beauty all 
over the land. At such brief mention, toil-stained garments 
brushed from weather-beaten cheeks, many tears which could 
not be repressed,—better memorials than sculptured marble. 


Onto AcricuLtuRAL Rooms.—We are glad to an- 
nounce that two rooms in the new State House have 
been assigned by the Legislative Committee for the use 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. They are 
large and well located in the North wing of the build- 
ing. The designation was made thus early that the 
rooms might be finished with special reference to this 
object. 

While we feel that the .Legislature has done no 
more than its duty in this particular, it is still a sub- 
ject gratulation to see this best interest of the State 
recognized as a living entity and assigned to an hon- 
orable position in the walls of our noble Capitol. In 
a few years we shall be able to show the best suite of 
Agricultural] rooras in the United States. These shall 
be held as the special Drawing Room for every Far- 
mer and Mechanic of Ohio, where they may meet on 
free ground to look upon the excellency of Labor in 
all its relations to rural life. 


CruEeLtty To Anmmats.—One of our best Agricul- 
tural cotemporaries up north, has a cut, purporting to 
be a “good likeness” of the horse “ KenneBec,” evi- 
dently taken while the animal was in a fit of colic: 
we would prescribe a dose of oil and whisky. Trot 
him back! 


Hicuiaxp County.—The wheat in this section of 
the country will be less than average. Peaches in 
full bloom at this time, and unkilled—cherries ditto. 
Fruit generally has escaped—although the weather a 
week ago was very cold—freezing all the time nearly 
—yet the atmosphere was quite dry, which probably 
saved it. I find some of my pears are killed however. 

Hillsboro’. ° 

Orrowa County.—We are having a cold, dry, back- 
ward spring; our wheat does not promise over half a 
crop; it was injured worse the two last weeks in 
March than any time through the winter. Our fruit 
is safe; it is seldom injured after this season of the 
year. Our stock has come through the winter in fine 
condition. Respectfully yours, H. J. M. 

Port Clinton. 

Grant County, Inpiana.—We have fine weather 
at present, warm enough for the last of May. My 
wheat fields would make good pasture; in one field it 
nearly hides the ground, which is mostly a deep black 
white elm and burr oak soil, plowed into lands one 
rod wide and cross furrows in low places to let off the 
water, where under ground drains oughttobe. Wheat 
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that has been taken care of looks well enough in this | add twice the quantity of water when using it. It 
section of country, though much wheat is killed by | can also be made by putting half a dozen shovel fulls 
water lying on it. I have some neighbors who plow of animal manure, (one of them from the hen roost,) 
around their fields throwing the earth towards the with a barrel of water, letting it stand a day or so, 
fence, making ponds of water inside, and raising rank jand stirring it occasionally. With this liquid, water 


briers, bushes and weeds around the field, and they | the trees, say 2 or 3 times a week during dry weather 





will not take the Cultivator. J. H. | in summer; keeping the surface of the ground some- 
Jonesboro’, Indiana. what loose, and covered with a few inches of litter or 
. Oa. coarse manure as mulching, to prevent too much dry- 

MANURE FOR PEAR TREES. ing by the sun.—Eps. O. Cutt. 





Messrs. Batenam & Harris:—Please give in your, Frencn Sueer ry Ixurors.—During our travels 
next, the best manure for Pear Trees. I have about | among the Green Mountains last fall, we fell in with 
50 of the choicest varieties, planted in clayey loam, a shrewd farmer from Fulton county, Illinois, looking 
with hard pan subsoil, except 4 acre which is “flint for stock sheep. In a late letter this gentleman re- 
and clay.” A few of the trees on this last piece are marks: “I brought home thirty-one French ewes from 
perfectly covered with blossoms, and I want to know Vermont last fall, twenty of which were bought from 
how to make those blossoms produce fruit. Warned Jewett & Morse, and the rest from Merrit. Binc- 
by Prof. Kintianp that they may “ prove abortive”| Ham. They have done remarkably well this winter, 
“from a want of food,” I have manure made by throw- | and are now having lambs. I think this climate will 
ing in all the trash of the garden together, weeds, to- suit them as well as it does Durham cattle.” 
mato vines, &c., &c., and I am also saving the clean-| Mf apison County Stock,—The splendid calf, Madi- 
ings of the poultry house. Is this last as good a8 son Light Roan, calved on the Ist of October last, 


guano! and can guano be had in your city or Cincin-| wh Stapleton Lass, is, 
nati! if so, at what price! Very respectfully, teud be Robert Pot I pt Ragen yn 


: " bred by Robert Reed, of Madison county, was sold a 
Hillsboro’, O., April 10,1854. J. W. Gamate. | few inn ago to Mr. W. Gosslee, of lilinois, for the 
Remarks.— We presume that friend Gamsxe’s pear handsome sum of $600. This we believe is the first 

trees are dwarfs—(on quince roots)—though he does sale made of the imported stock since their arrival 
not mention that fact. Such trees are very liable to and sale in this country, and speaks well of the high 
overbear, or to set more fruit than they are capable of character and worth of the same.—London, ( Madison 
bringing to perfection, especially when the soil is not county,) Chronicle. 

naturally of the best quality and care is not taken to} Horszs.—The Middlebury, (Vt.,) Register states 
furnish the roots with a liberal supply of proper nutri- | that Messrs. Dovcrass, of Cornwall, have sold their 
ment. We had a number of fine trees in just this chestnut horse, by “ Black Hawk,” to parties in Lock- 
predicament a couple of years ago, alongside of some | port, N. Y., for $2,600. We also learn that S. G. 
others that were more favorably situated, and had a) oot, of Cornwall, has lately sold a horse of the 
good opportunity for noticing the contrast. same stock for $2,000, to come to Ohio. Who has 

Without claiming any superior wore ne ‘sas ot him? 

ject, or very great experience, we would advise frien | L. G. Morris, of Fordham, N. Y., has purchased 
GAMBLE, as soon as the fruit is set, and danger from the celebrated race horse “ Monarch,” of Col. Wane 
frost over, to cut or pick off a large portion of the SRiemwen. 66 Seeth Casciies 

young fruit, only leaving as many as it may be sup- . ; 


sed the tree can bring to perfection. If all are “4 NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
owed to remain, quite to many will attain to} or} Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
size, and few or none become fully grown; the flavor Society for 1852. This volume comes late, like that 
too, of such as may seem to reach maturity, will be| of Ohio, for the same year. It contains several good 
defective in comparison with that grown on trees that papers besides an account of the usual doings of such 


are not overloaded. | societies. . Our best acknowledgements to A. C. Inc- 
Next we would loosen the ground thoroughly about y,y, Secretary. wan me 


the roots, and for a good space around, taking care | ‘ , . 
not to disturb or pt the Ta, and dig in a good | ‘meee hii oe a anne 
dressing of compost, of which well decomposed stable +. |) sautiful pra cd he wen tenn Edites “ 
manure should be the principal ingredient; and if the ; B, By the well Known Haitor of the 
soil is of a lightish color, showing a lack of vegeta-| Cayuga ben It tal “ seal no gers | suer- 
ble matter, add one-third decayed leaf mould from the ° rae The histor tthe « W ~* : i The waiter 
woods. Also add a little wood ashes, and if not too| to) Oe ES on nes Nee wey ee eee 
: | ten with a throbbing nib and its truth sealed with the 
much trouble, some pounded or dissolved bones—but ; 7 aorcement of a scaldi tear.” 479 - 
we do not think this very important on our stron | arceen Gabe & Mut ng Buffel N 4 9 $1.25. 
loamy soils. Any decomposed vegetable and animal . SR Sees wee ay BOC. 
matter, if well mixed with the soil, will be found use-, Transactions of the Middlesex, (Mass.,) Agricul- 
ful, but we would rather dispense with all else than the tural Society, 1853. A good report, for which our 
stable manure. As to guano, we have seen but few, thanks are due Simon Brown, Esq., of the New Eng- 
experiments with it, and should consider it quite too| land Farmer. 
powerful to be applied to the roots of trees, exceptin| CHances.—Last year the Journal of Agriculture at 
a very diluted and liquid form. The same is true of) Boston, swallowed up the Green Mountain Culturist, 
hen manure, which is similar to, but even more pow: at Middlebury, Vt., without seeming to affect its ap- 
erful than guano. If used at all in a solid form it) petite at all. Now the said Journal and WV. E. Cul- 
should’ be mixed with a large quantity of mould or! tivator at Boston, have swallowed each other, and bro’t 
compost, and reffiain in a heap several months before | forth a new weekly folio,styled The Practical Farmer, 
using. of which W. 8S. Kine, Esq., is Editor. The new pa- 
The use of liquid manure, we have no doubt, will per has made a spirited beginning; and perhaps now 
be found the most efficient means of assisting pear) Bro. Kine has verge enough to determine the “ Pony 


trees to mature a large crop of fruit. Sink a barrel; Question,” which by the way, he neglected to have dis- 


or tank in the barn yard where the drainings of the| posed of according to promise, at the late meeting of 


manure pile will flow into it, and if this seems strong! the United States Agricultural Society. 
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STATE FAIR PREMIUMS FOR 1854. certificate certified by affidavit of two disinterested 


persons setting forth the age and breed of the sheep, 
and weight of carcass on the day on which they were 





The Premium List for the next Ohio State Fair is 


out of press, and ready for distribution. Persons shorn; thatthey were bred in Ohio, and that the fleece . 


desiring to compete for any of the prizes should sup- 
ply themselves with a copy in order to be able to 
comply with the regulations of the Board. An edition 
of 15,000 copies has been printed and will soon be 


distributed to all parts of the State. other things being equal, to receive the award. 

We have concluded not to re-publish this listinour| “ Awarding Committee.—Dr. N. 8. TownsHEnD, 
columns, but to note what changes have been made | Avon, Lorain county; B. B. Brownsrnc, Springfield, 
from last year; and to any persons who cannot other- | Clark county; A. C. Wares, Massillon; JosepH Mc- 
wise be supplied with a copy of the premium list, we Creary, Washington, Guernsey county; Martin 
will send one on application by mail or otherwise, so |Carroti, Concord, Lake county.” 
long as our stock holds out. | The Board have selected Jessz Eppy, Esq., of Fall 

Farms.—Last year the Board did not award any River, Mass., asthe Manufacturer to whom the fleeces 
premiums on farms, for the reason that the regulations | will be forwarded for cleansing. 


on that head were not strictly complied with byexhib-| Swine.—Best brood sow over 2 years, with 4 pigs, 

itors. These regulations embrace 41 questions, con- | 10 months or under, $30. 

tained in the pamphlet. i Desicns—Oren To ALL.—Best design for a farm 
CattLe.—The highest premium on cattle in the | house, diploma and $20; do. do. barn, do. $10; do. 

various classes, is reduced to $30, last year it was $40. carriage house and stable, do. $5; do. dairy house, do. 

Best milch cow raised to $25—last year $20. Short | $5; do. farm gate, do. $2. Last year, diplomas and 

Horns, Herefords, Devons and Ayrshires on the same - competition. 

footing. 


‘ _ | Frowers.—Greatest variety and quantity of cut 
Horses.—The Board have given especial promi- flowers, $10—last year $5. 


nence under this head to the class of Roadsters, asthe | WVercerastes.—Best display of vegetables, $10. 
most important of our horse stock; and adopted the) The pamphlet with the premium list has a map of 
following regulations: | the railroads leading to Newark, with adjacent towns, 
“No horse over three years old will be entitled to a | &c., and railroad and hotel arrangements. At a suit- 
premium in this class, except he be shown in harness. | able time before the Fair we shall give notice of spe- 
“ The driving ring will be made about one-third of ‘cial arrangements for visitors, exhibitors, freight, &c. 


a mile in circumference, and each horse in harness, | At present every thing seems to be going on prosper- 
having the ring for separate trial, will pass round three ously. 


times in succession, enabling the committee to select | - 
for further trial. | Mansrretp’s Clover Hvtiter.—Mr. Mansfield has 
“ Awarding Committee.—Dr. Simpson, Pittsburgh, | shown us a new improvement to his Huller, which we 
Pa.; S. D. Harris, Columbus; J. D. Warp, Bucyrus; think will prove of great advantage. This consists 
R. H. Witson, Wheeling, Va.; C. K. Curtis, Cleve- in a self-adjusting screen, which he puts in place of 
land.” /the common screen heretofore used. In addition to 
Eighteen premiums are offered in this class ranging | the oscillation of the screen horizontally, it is fixed so 
from $3 to $40. Best pair match horses $20—last a8 to be raised and lowered in its various a by 
year $30. 'means of which, all portions receive the full benefit 
Since the publication of the list an error has been | of the wind and yet do not become choked up by the 
discovered in the scale of premiums for Horses. We accumulation of the chaff. The great advantage of 
give below the corrected scale as applied to Class B, this is, that the grain becomes thoroughly cleaned by 
Nos. XIII, XIV, and XV, by which persons may cor- one process, making a saving in time and labor of 
rect their pamphlet copies. Thisincreases the aggre- | owosfifty per cent. ‘ ‘ 
gate in each of these Nos., viz: Thorough-bred, Road-| Our enterprising neighbor, seems determined to 


was not of more than one year and ten days’ growth. 
‘The sheep to be examined by a committee set apart 
by the Board, and those which have shorn the most 
value in dollars and cents in proportion to carcass, all 











sters, and Farm Horses, some sixty dollars. |make his machine superior to all others in use.—Ash- 
- Best stallion, over 4 years old, $40; 2d do. $20. | and Times. 
Best brood mare, over 4 years old, $20; 2d do. $10. we 
Best stallion colt, over 3 years old, $30; 2d de. $15.| To Younc Men.—It is easier to be a genius in some 
Best filly, over 3 years old, $15; 2d do. $5. things than in others, and, as a general rule, it is 
Best stallion colt, over 2 years old, $20; 2d do. $10. | much more practicable where men are liberally paid 
Best filly, over 2 years old, $10; 2d do. $5. and generously honored. Architecturing, civil engi- 
Best stallion colt, over 1 year old, $8; 2d do. $5. | neering, inventive art, are now rising into the first 
Best mare colt, over 1 year old, $8; 2d do. $5. rank of professions. The aay é world needs the 
Best sucking colt, $5; 2d do. $3. help of such talents, and it is glad to pay for them, 
Surer.—The following regulation was adopted in | because thereby it ministers to its own pride, luxury, 
the class of Ohio Sheep—Fine wooled: gratification. Men are determined to multiply great 


“ Best buck with not less than 3} ths. well washed | and gorgeous ae Fine houses were never so 
superfine wool, $20. Best 5 ewes, do. do, 2} do. $25. | popular. Bridges, viaducts, churches, are in the ascend- 
Best buck with not less than 5 tbs. fine wool, $20.|ant. Tunnels and railway wonders fill all eyes. The 
Best 5 ewes do. do. do. 34 do. do. $25. literature of solid masonry is the uppermost charm, 

“The wool to be marked with a private mark, and | and magnificent poems are spanning rivers. Mechanic 
sent to such manufacturer as the Board shall desig- | art rules the day and adorns the night. And so, young 
nate; each parcel weighed and cleansed separately, | men,if you want to take your place among sun, moon 
and Rewred and vallued in the cleansed state by him, | and stars, go to work at once, and bravely, too, and 
assisted by one or more other manufacturers. A cer-| convert granite and marble into the practical English 
tificate forwarded by the manufacturer to the Secre- language of the year 54; and thus do your own print- 
tary of the Board, stating the weight and value of |ing and publishing for the benefit of society and your 
each parcel. empty pockets.— New York Times. 

“ The Sheep to be exhibited at the State Fair, the _ Si ee 


owner furnishing the Secretary of the Board witha| Remorse very often barbs the arrows of affliction. 
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TRUMBULL’S PATENT CUTTING BOX. 


Above is a representation of a Cutting Box, the) slanting or bevil points to the stalks. 
invention of our neighbor, H. Trumsvutt, of Blendon,| cutting, supersedes the necessity of any hard bearing 
and for which he rece.ved the first premium at the) of the knife against the face of the mouth piece. 


This ease of 


Dayton State Fair; for hay, straw, corn stalks, &c.| The lapping of straw around the feed roller (e), is 
He claims the following points of excellence: prevented by fingers (f), which, stretching from the 

The shear cut and draw or endwise motion of the, floor of the trough to that of the mouth piece, and 
knife (5), arising from its pitch and the oblique draft | occupying grooves in the perimeter of the roller, in- 
of the gate (c), very materially lightens the labor of | tercept any stalks which would otherwise pass through 
cutting feed, and prevents the crowding back of the | the interval between the roller and the mouth piece. 
stalks within the mouth piece (¢), and the cutting is| The machine will cut feed to any length desired, and 
still farther facilitated, by the pitch or slope given to| you cannot clog the knife, as it can be made to cut 
the feed trough (a), which enables the knife to cut! all that can be passed through the mouth piece. 


RAISING AND FEEDING HO06S. | most judicious farmers. The oat-field, after being 
In this county, [Warren county, Indiana,) where cropped by the hogs, has all the straw on it ready to 
land and corn are cheap, and labor high, as cheap a turn under for wheat; and in a country where manur- 
mode of producing pork as could be pursued would be | ig is not practiced, it is easy to perceive that the 
as follows: Have your pigs come in April, or as soon | ©" field is left in a better condition for a future crop 
thereafter as possible. Let the sows have the range | ‘han if the corn _ Bogs — and fed. ‘ 
of the clover field, and corn enough to keep them in C. B. Borer, in Patent Office Report. 
condition while suckling. Feed the weaned pigs 
some corn to keep them growing; young pigs do not| b oe mo ~v can a 
thrive well on clover alone; they must be wintered, | Fiat. ee nee - na pe a 
too, on corn. The next season, if they have been | lint, states that the wheat op ¥ 3 remarkably 
kept thriving through the winter, they will continue pts | er qeghe ~ eevee dn all = country 
to do so during spring on clover alone. Take shou | Senge Walch Re panses then Kt coes ip then county, 
off before it goes to seed, else they will slobber. | where it looks injured from the effects of the want of 
Have a field of ripe oats or rye for them to run on|5®°W- There are also large quantities of wheateown 
when called off the clover; it should keep them ai” the nerthern counties this season.— Detroit Adv. 


month, by which time corn will be in roasting-ear;| Pros anp Pouttrry ror Inprana.—We are informed 
cut up and feed them what they will eat; they will| that Dr, George B. Graff, of Princeton, Indiana, has 
eat the ear and much of the stalk, and the balance Jately purchased of L. G. Morris, of Fordham, N. Y., 
they will chew, so as to extract its juice. As muchis| pairs of the Essex, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds of 
realized from corn at this as at any subsequent time. | swine of the best quality. He also purchased in this 
When corn is hard in September, have a field to turn | neighborhood, of Mr. A. White, and Dr, Eben Wight, 
them on. In dry weather the waste will not pay for some very superior Shanghai fowls, Which will be 


the gathering, and of this your stock hogs, turned in | found hard to beat in any competition.— Boston Cult. 
afterward, will save much. In wet weather the plan | 


cannot be followed; that which is trampled in the}, More® Imrortep Stocx.—We learn that S. W. 
ground will spoil. The corn must, therefore, be, Jewett, of Middlebury, Vt., has lately returned from 
athered and fed while the ground remains soft. This, | Europe, where he has been spending the winter, with 
ate is not generally done; once turned on, they ™0re French sheep, Suffolk swine, of Prince Albert’s 
are suffered to remain. When the hogs have gather-| stock, a large collection of fowls, comprising Dorking, 
ed the fields they should be penned near running wa- Spanish, and Normandy breeds. He also brought 
ter and fed what corn they will eat. They will come , ‘hree varieties of the Basket Willow. 
into an early market weighing 250 pounds and up-| The Hoc Trapet.—The Cincinnati Price Current 
wards. This plan is adapted to raising hogs in large | publishes its final report of the hogs packed in the 
Jots where access to market is difficult; I know of no est, showing a net increase in the number of three 
one who has pursued the plan throughout. It needsa hundred and thirty-three thousand, being equal to fif- 
large farm and the combination of soil which will raise teen per cent. over last year. The report embraces 
clover, oats, and corn; but its several features are ltwo hundred and sixty points, and is the fullest ever 
highly approved of and practiced upon by some of our | published. 
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~ LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT FOOD AND COCEKING—NO, 3. 





Boiled Puddings, Pies, &c.— Correspondents. 

We give the promised additional pudding recipes, 
and add some others which we think will be useful at 
this season of the year. Make the pudding bag of as 
thick sheeting as you can procure, so that the water 
will not soak through. Dip the bag in boiling water, 
and flour the inside thoroughly, then pour in the pud- 
ding mixture and tie itup tightly, leaving room enough 
to swell, and drop it into a pot of boiling water. Do 
not let it stop boiling for one minute or the pudding 
will be injured; turn the bag occasionally and fill up 
the kettle when required, with boiling water, as cold 
would spoil it. 

Boiled puddings generally want long cooking—if of 
Indian, four or five hours is none too long. When 
done, dip the bag suddenly in cold water and the pud- 
ding will usually turn out whole. Be as particular to 
beat the yolks and whites of eggs separately, for pud- 
dings as for cake, and use none but fresh eggs. If 
raisins are to be added, cut them and flour them well, 
to prevent their sinking to the bottom; if cream is 
used, put it in the last thing, as much beating decom- 
poses it, and never put eggs in hot milk or it will 
poach them. 


Bortep Inp1an Pupprxc.—Boil three pints of good 
milk and thicken with sifted meal till as stiff as ordi- 
nary mush, add salt and half a pint of molasses and 
set it aside till cool, then add three well beaten eggs, 
half a grated nutmeg or a spoonful of ginger, and rai- 
sins if you wish. Fill the bag but two-thirds full, so 
as to leave room to swell, and boil it steadily—the 
larger the better. Eat it with boiled sauce, made as 
directed for baked puddings. 


Quvaxine Puppinc.—Make a rich custard as before 
directed and thicken with old bread rubbed or chopped 
fine, add two or three spoonfuls of flour, and boil ac- 
cording to the above directions for an hour. Eat with 
genuine cream well sweetened. 


Boren Frvuir Pupprnc.—Take light dough and 
work in a little butter, roll it out till not a quarter of 
an inch thick, and cover it thickly with strawberries, 
blackberries, sliced peach or stewed apple, or almost 
any kind of preserves, put on sugar, roll it up tight, 
double it once or twice and fasten up the éfds. Put 
it in the pudding bag and tie it, leaving room to swell. 
Eat it hot, with cream over it. 


ArrLe Dume.incs.—With a narrow knife or apple 
corer, take out the core of pared tart mellow apples, 
and fill the place of the core with sugar; roll out 
some plain light pie crust about two-thirds of an inch 
thick, and cut it into pieces of just sufficient size to 
roll the apple in. Enclose an apple in each piece,ty- 
ing each in a thick piece of cloth well floured. Boil 
one hour without intermission. A better way is to 
cover each cloth with soft boiled rice, enclose the ap- 
ple in this and tie the cloth around snugly and boil 
till the apple is tender. 


Corn Starcnu makes an excellent pudding. Boil 
the milk in a pan over a kettle of boiling water. For 
each quart of milk, take 6 tablespoonfuls of starch 
rubbed smooth in a little milk, and three well beaten 
eggs. Pour them into the boiling milk, adding a lit- 
tle salt and stir constantly for three minutes and then 
turn it out for the table or mould it in tea cups, to be 
eaten cold. Sweetened cream with nutmeg is the 


. best sauce. 
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| Minute Pupprne is similar to starch pudding, using 
| dry flour in place of starch paste, or the eggs may be 
| omitted entirely. This must be eaten the moment it 
is done. A rice pudding prepared as directed for the 
oven, is also excellent boiled over boiling water. 

A worp asout Musu.—This is a dish very gener- 
ally used, but seldom boiled enough. It should boil at 
least one hour, and to prevent lumps, mix the Indian 
meal smoothly in a little water before it is used for 
thickening. A small handful of flour improves it. 


As Pies are generally made, they are an unhealth- 
ful article of food. The crust should never be made 
greasy,and buttermilk and saleratus, or rising powder 
should be used to make it light. We are very much 
in favor of the yeast powders or rising powders that 
are now so commonly sold. Three teaspoonfuls well 
mixed into each quart of flour; will generally make 
the pie crust, pudding crust, biscuit or bread perfectly 
light and palatable. These powders are cheap, and 
full directions for their use always accompany them. 

The following additional recipe for Corn Breap has 
been sent us by Trrzan M. Srantey, of Portage co. 
Scald one quart meal, when cool add a little yeast, 
half cup of sugar, teaspoonful saleratus, little salt, 
mould in flour sufficient to hold it together, when light, 
bake. 

The recipe for “ Vircinta Corn Powe,” sent us by 
a friend, has been accidentally lost, but from the num- 
ber we have given already, we are sure Lizzie, and 
all other of our readers will be able to make a selec- 
tion to suit them. 


“ Cousin Grace,” of Medina county, speaks of the 
pleasure she receives from the articles sent in by the 
Cousins, and hopes they will continue to write fre- 
quently. She also asks for more Cake recipes, anda 
recipe for ELDERBERRY Jam. 


HOUSE CLEANING. 

As house cleaning will occupy much attention this 
month, we copy a few recipes pertaining to this sub- 
ject from our exchanges, and intend to give more in 
another number. You can aid each other materially 
too, by sending in suggestions drawn from your own 
experience. 


To wasn Carrets.—Shake and beat it well; lay it 
upon the floor, and tack it firmly; then with a clean 
flannel wash it over with one quart of bullock’s gall, 
mixed with three quarts of soft cold water, and rub it 
off with a clean flannel or housecloth. Any particu- 
lar dirty spot should be rubbed with pure gall. 


To sweep Carrets.—The oftener these are taken 
up and shaken the longer they will wear, as the dust 
and dirt underneath, grindthem out. Sweep carpets 
with a stiff hair brush, if you wish them to wear long 
or look well. At any rate keep a good broom for the 
carpet. 

To ctean Parer Watts.—The very best method 
is to sweep off lightly all the dust, then rub the paper 
with stale bread—cut the crust off very thick and 
wipe straight down from the top, then begin at the 
top again, and so on. 

PersonaL.—The Editor of the Prairie Farmer may, 
for aught we know, consider himself a gentleman, 
and if so he will oblige us by adducing the proof of 
the assertion in his last paper, that the Editress of 
our Ladies’ Department “ is a staunch believer in, and 
preacher of the new doctrine of ‘Women’s Rights,’ 
and makes her corner redolent of the gymnastics of 
the ‘ strong minded.’” We pronounce the statement 
false and scurrilous; and ask for proof or a retraction. 
If Mr. Wicut supposes his readers approve such low 
attempts at wit, he pays a poor compliment to their 

M. B. B. 








| intelligence or refinement. 
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BLEACHING FLANNEL—CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 

My Dear Mrs. B.:—I find the idea of bleaching | 
flannels to be new to so many housekeepers, that I | 
would fain send you a recipe. The bleaching matter | 
is sulphurous acid, obtained from burning sulphur. To | 
make this apply in an economical way, take a good 
tight flour cask, (close in the staves [ mean,) with 
both ends out, and fasten many white cords across its 
inside near the top, to hang your flannels upon. Then 
wash and rinse the flannels in hot suds, and hang 
them on your cords and cover the cask closely with 
an old quilt or blanket. Have some hot coals ready 
in a dish, throw powdered sulphur upon them, and set 
your cask over them immediately. Renew the coals 
and sulphur, several times, that the flannels may be 
well saturated with gas. It is needful for them to be 
wet, else the gas is not absorbed. Let them hang in 
over night, and you may perceive by the odor how 
well they are charged with the bleaching matter. No 
danger of their being fulled by remaining so long wet, 
for the acid prevents this. Indeed one great benefit 
of the process is that flannels so treated even every 
fourth or fifth washing are rarely injured by being full- | 
ed at all. In this way infants’ clothing may be kept 
as nice as new, almost, until it is worn out. It dis- 
tresses me to see mothers dressing their little tender 
babies in flannels as stiff almost as a pine shingle, | 
from bad washing, and as yellow as if dyed. a 
wash and rinse woolen goods of all kinds in hot suds. 
If you would pass for tidy, don*t put your baby flan- 
nels in the great wash for the busy hired folks to do. 
They cannot take time to do itrightly. We have our 
own opinion as to the humanity of placing wool at all 
in contact with the moist, tender skin of a young in- 
fant. Also of the prudence of trying to harden it to 
cotton and flax in our cold, changeable winters. Our 
baby has its little flannel shirts and the socks it wore 
under two months old too, all lined with stout Pongee 
silk. Whatever merits are possessed by the wool, the 
silk has in an equal degree, both in reference to cal- 
oric and electricity. Together they form a coverin 
exceedingly soft, warm, and capable of warding off 
sudden changes of temperature. S. C. Harris. 

Galena, Illinois. 





EARLY RISING. 


How beautiful is the morning time. Like a new 
made world just coming with its radiant smiles from 
the hand of the Creator, looks the joyous earth, glis- 
tening with the brilliant freshness of the early morn. 
The sweet and pleasant air is bracing in its spring or 
summer freshness, or its fall and winter, strength and 

urity. 

. Up! up! ye idle dozers on the slothful bed! All 
earth has sent an invitation on her sweetest breezes, 
to come forth and taste the proffered cup of sweetness 
and drink deeply at the gushing fountof health. Why 
do you tarry! °T is joy to be abroad. For dame na- 
ture, in her bounty, has spread her choicest banquet 
and fain would share it with her mortal children. 
Slight not her generous bid, but up, with joy’s alert- 
ness and taste her varied treasures. She has poured 
the life-giving oxygen in more than usual quantities 
through the atmosphere and would say to all, ’tis bet- 
ter far than all the nostrums of the doctors for the 
puny lungs crying fer air—-more air and room. 

And then come many more good blessings to the 
early riser. Time, she has ever by the forelock, and 
never feels the smart of being driven by the fast fleet- 
ing hours. The common cares of life can all be cared 
for without the bustle and the throng and the vexation 
that mar the spirit’s gentleness and make a drudge of 
the poor human, made for higher purpose than devo- 
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tion to the earthly wants of mortal man. Sleep seems 
so soulless. It is almost like a death, stealing upon us, 
lulling our minds, our bodies to forgetfulness and tak- 
ing from us our identity, ourselves and locking up the 
doors of busy memory, till again the wearied parts are 
rested and her sceptre she must Jay aside for action, 
now, asserts the power to reign and the renewed 
mind struggles for the treasures it has gathered and 
proudly called its own. 

Come, ere the dew drop ceases to glisten on the 
leaf! Break the chains of sleep and bathe your spirit 
in the luxury of quiet adoration to the Omniscient 
power, and strengthen your better nature by free self- 
communion and resolutions for the better and the ho- 
lier dedication of self. Mary B. Brrpsa.u. 

Richmond, Indiana, April, 1854. 


ALL ABOUT THE BABY. 


Yes, Rosetta, I will write about the baby—not our 
baby, for we are not so rich as to have one—the more 
pity for us. The children covet every pretty baby that 
they see, and try to make some shrewd bargains with 
those that are so rich as to possess such a pearl—all 
to no purpose, of course, for people about here don’t 
believe in selling babies. But I would n’t wonder if 
there had been some search under the leaves of the 
rosin weeds to see if some little fay had n’t left a baby 
there asleep. Wouldn’t there be a time of itif Mary 
and Martin and Henry, in some of their exploring 
expeditions, should chance to find a little Moses. 
Why, a pig, or a calf, or a chicken, or even a young 
mouse, is a wonder of life to them, that calls outa 
world of love and gentleness. Every pig and calf on 
the farm has a name, a real human name—some of 
them very grand names too, and you would think to 
hear the discussions that they were quite as wise as 
any of their ancient protonyms. 

ith all this gushing love for the infantile of life, 
it is quite impossible to calculate what would be the 
fate of a baby if it shovld happen to wake up at our 
house. But some body has a baby, a real live, “ truly 
baby,” as my little son used to say, and it belongs to 
one of the cousins, yes, one of the Cultivator cousins, 
and I think we must call it our baby. I have not 
seen it yet, but I heard that away up at Galena, a 
beautiful little bud of being had expanded into life, 
and the heart of its mother was so full of gladness 
and holy joy that God had given her such a treasure 
that she found no time to impart to us the wisdom that 
used to flow so gracefully from her pen. 

Blessings on the mother! blessings on the child! 
blessings on the household where such a “well spring 
of pleasure” is found! A dear friend, now among the 
Saints in light, used to say that a woman’s nature 
never could be developed truly, till she became a 
mother, and learned the joy of suffering and self-de- 
nial for her offspring. Her powers were never fully 
disciplined, till she felt the thrill of maternal joy, and 
realized that an immortal nature was committed to her 
trust. And what a trust! Shall that young pure life 
be taught to expand itself like the flower to the sun- 
shine and the dew, giving back the sweet perfume of 
love and duty? Shall its frame be vigorous through 
right development! Shall it learn to be strong and 
self-denying for the sake of rendering back a fitting 
tribute to the authors of its mortal life,and the Great 
Patent of all living? 

With what an inexpressible glory has God crowned 
the mother. It is as if he had said, take this priceless 
gem and polish it that it may be meet to set in the 
crown that shall adorn the brow of Jesus. And let 
the answer of every mother be in the language of 
Mary: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to Thy word.” H. M. T. C. 
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|all remains for a possible chance for life and useful- 
/ness. Dissipation and folly are reigning deities—and 
| the whole people seem struggling with mirth and sin 
_of the winter, to drown out the memory of the sorrow 
Dear Mrs. Bareuam:—I hardly know how tocom-| and despair of the summer. 

mence a letter to you from this land of orange flow-| Qpposite my window is a fashionable Billiard Sa- 
ers, and sunny skies,so much seems to press upon me, | Joon, where every hour of the night, from the twi- 
that is new and strange. It is as you will see, the) jight’s gloaming till dawn streaks the east in the 
middle of March; gardens and streets look like mid- | morning, may be seen men—aye, well dressed, decent 
summer. The orange trees about the city and on the | jooking men bending over the tables, and rolling the 
coast are loaded with fruit, whose rich, golden hues, painted balls as if the soul’s destiny here and hereaf- 
contrasting with the dark green glossy foliage, make ter, hung upon the turn of a game—too often, alas! I 
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Southern Scenery and Southern Morals. 








it the most beautiful of trees for a garden. These | 
oranges, however, are not sweet; they are what are | 
called the “sour,” and only used for preserving, or 
making a drink called orange-ade, similar to lemon- 
ade—very grateful and refreshing in this sultry climate. | 
The sweet oranges come mostly from Cuba. 

Then there is the China tree, with its pink flowers— 
a tree with a leaf like the lemon, and large clusters of 
pure white flowers that are splendid, the purple clema- 
tis—all varieties of honeysuckles, roses and other 
plants are in full bloom. I saw very many new and 
beautiful trees and shrubs, but I dare not attempt their | 
French names- 

Flowering shrubs and plants are far more numerous 
than in Ohio, and seem much higher flavored. It was 
oppressive to stand long beside any of the above- 
named blossoming trees. Negresses stand at the) 
corners and entrance doors of large stores, hotels, 
theatres, and billiard saloons, gaudily dressed, the 
never changed costume—the plaid cotton handkerchief 
tied turban fashion upon the head, the four corners so 
arranged as to make a tasteful trimming each side of 
the head—selling boquets of the richest and meanest | 
kinds, ranging in price from a dime up to five dollars. | 
So many of these flower dealers are there, that to- 
wards evening the streets look like flower gardens. 
The theatres, operas and lecture rooms fairly wave | 
with flowers, and a favorite singer or player is literally | 
overwhelmed with these gifts of nature which are! 
thrown at her feet, with shouts of loud applause. 

Yesterday 1 went to the French market. Green| 
peas, cucumbers, lettuce, spinage, greens, radishes, | 
asparagus, &c., &c., were as plenty as in June with | 
us. That market beggars all description too; three | 
or four acres of ground, all covered over with people, | 
all nations, all classes, all tongues, from the Chinaman, 
with his one, braided lock, his flowing robes, and lit- 
tle twinkling eyes, to the New Orleans dandy, with | 
his three tiers ruffled shirt, six tucks in the edge of| 
each ruflle, his red ringed hose, and his patent leather | 
slippers. Old French hags, withered beldames, who 
personify all our ideas of all that is terrible in wo- 
manhood, sitting in filth and rags, tongs in hand, keep- 
ing in order their baskets full of sprawling lobsters, 
or refractory crawfish—side by side with pretty girls in 
their white aprons, turning out coffee for Monsieur 
with inimitable grace. Let those who croak at wo- 
man’s sphere, take a look at a New Orleans market, 
and I think they will agree that woman’s sphere has 
no bounds where she is compelled to labor for her 
bread. 

There is a railroad running out of the city, across 
to Lake Pontchartrain; the suburbs of the city are ve- 
ry beautiful, and then you enter upon a low swamp, 
where the dark cypress stretches out its limbs, cover- 
ed with moss, swaying to and fro, in its shroud-like 
drapery above the dark, stagnant waters, where poi- 
son weeds, rank ferns, fan-like palmettos and cane 
brake, make rare hiding places for the aligator and 
snake and lizzard. No wonder the pestilence rages 
and disease and death take up their abode in the 
“sunny south;” and the people, as if nature had not 
cursed them deeply enough, seem resolved to destroy 





fear it does. 

I have never found humanity so low, so depraved, 
through all grades of society, as it seems to be in 
New Orleans. Call it not a “ God stricken city,”—it 
is a man stricken city; for God’s laws are immutable, 
and they who so fearfully transgress, cannot escape a 
fearful retribution; and as his rain and good gifts fall 
upon the just and the unjust, so will the consequences 
of sin and iniquity affect more or less the good as well 
as the evil. Frances D. Gace. 

New Orleans, March 16, 1854. 





A Sisrer’s OrrerinG.—Our Poet Editor is a very modest 
man, although he is unmerciful in strangling the effusions of 
maudlin rhymesters. The other day we found him blushing 
over some lines just received from one of his southern pets, 
which, as he was about returning to his portfolio we persuaded 
him to consign to us. Surely the sweetest Song Bird of the 
South, has sent our friend a wreath of rare spring blossoms, 
and we will fix them as a boquet in his button hole, thus: 


A SONG FOR A POET. 
TO Ss. D. H. 


A song for a Poet! 

Bright spirits of air, 
Come, bind up a garland 

To twine in his hair, 
(A shadowy circlet 

With thoughts for the flowers,) 
And, in an elf-song, 

Breathe a charm o’er his hours. 
1 often have wooed you 

To bless a proud brow, 
You answered my calling, 

Oh! come to me now! 


A song for a Poet! 
The visions which came, 
Of erst to my soul, 
With their pinions of flame, 
Shall wing the deep anthems 
Which ceaselessly start, 
From the lute which the angels 
Have strung in my heart, 
When they tuned it they bade me 
Arouse its wild tone, 
To sing to the souls 
Of the noble alone, 
And | know that the thoughts 
Which now twine it around, 
Will call forth its proudest, 
And holiest sound. 


A song for a Poet! 

Oh! would that the gleam, 
Stealing down from yon star-isle, 

Might ronse a sweet dream ;— 
Would that in my spirit 

its shadow might rest, 
As now it is claspi 

The billow’s blue breast, 
Then, ere in the morning 

Its radiance could wane, 
Perchance [ might sing him 

A worthier strajn. . 
LaurA LoRRIMER, 
Cumberland Iron Works, Tenn., April, 1854. 





“ D 
Superstition is part of our being. Try to expel it, f 
and you will find that it makes its escape into the 
strangest holes and corners of the mind. Give ita 
few moments’ respite, and it will come out again. 
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O STOCK GROWERS.—The Celebrated Ver- 
mont Black Hawk Morgan, FLYING CLOUD, will be kept for 
the improvement of stock, this season, at the residence of James 
Orr, in Lykens township, Crawford county, Ohio. : 
This celebrated horse was kept by D. C. Doane, at Monroeville, 
Huron county, Ohio, last season, where he has established a repu- 
tation for speed and quality not excelled in the State. Wherever 
he i a a the admiration = all. Fy 
ertificates of Pedigree, Stock-getting, &c., can be shown from 
the best men in Vermont and Ohio “. 
{= For further i , address JAMES ORR, 
_ April 15, 1854. Poplar, Crawford county, Ohio. 


OLEDO NURSERY.—We are now offering for 

sale a | stock of Fruit Trees, consisting of Apple, Pear 

and Cherry, both Standard and Dwarf, Peach, Plum, Apricot, Nec- 

tarine, Quince, Raspberry, G berry, Strawberry, Currant, Pie 
Plant, Asparagus, &c., &c., &c. 

Also, a very full and complete stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants, consisting in part of all the choice Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Trees and Shrubs, all the classes of Roses, the finest sorts 
strong blooming plants, choice Vines and Creepers, Honey Suckles, 
Grecian Silk Vine, Ivy, &c., Pxonias, Bedding out Plants, such as 
Verbenas, Petunias, Dahlias, Carnations, Fuchsias, Geraniums, 











; Exotic Plants, &c., &c. 


Also, Green and Hot House Plants. 

All orders, whether on the ground or by mail, if accompanied by 
cash or satisfactory reference, when from strangers, will receive 
prompt and careful attention. With our present iarge and fine 
stock we are determined to do our share towards supplying the 
wants of the West. 

We furnish, gratuitously, our descriptive Catalogue. Those who 
may order it by mail should enclose two _—- stamps to prepay 
postage. MADDOCKS, PERIGO & PRENTICE. 

Toledo, April 1, 1854.-0tt 


REMIUM SWINE.—Suoffolks from Morton’s 
Figgery: have taken the highest premiums, as may be seen by 
the published Transactions of the Massachusetts State and Norfolk 
County Agricultural Societies. The stock now for sale is large and 
well assorted, embracing the purest and best blood of this unequal- 
ed breed. Pigs properly paired for breeding, $30a pair. For prices 
of Boars and Sows, see catalogue, which will be sent by mail on 
application. Animals purchased forwarded by Express or vessel 
from Boston, with pedigree. Orders must be accompanied by a re- 

mittance. JAMES MORTON, West Needham, or 

G. H. P. FLAGG, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, April 15, 1854.-1t* 


URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE, at 
Mount ForpHam, West CnEesTER County, New York, elev- 

en miles from City Hall, N. Y., by Harlem Railroad Cars.—Having 
met with more success than I anticipated the past year, with the 
Catalogue of male animals at Private sale, is the reason for offeri 
this lot of animals, AND MY JUNE SALE BY AUCTION, WIL 
NOT TAKE PLACE. A full Se ay Catalogue with prices at- 
tached, will be published on the 15th of April, and I intend to be at 
home myself to see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, 
about 18 Short Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull Calves. 
The Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf, to the celebrated 
Imported Bull “ BALCO,” (9918,) or Imported, ‘‘ ROMEO,” winner 
of the first prize at Saratoga, in 1853; and also at American Insti- 
tute the same year. 

The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from import- 
ed Cows, and sired in England; the others are sired by the import- 
ed Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the first Prize at Sara- 
toga, the past year, as a two year old. 

Also, about 19 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, sired 
by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sired by my imported first Prize Bull, 
FRANK QUARTLY, and several of them from imported Cows. 
The Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to Frank Quartly. 
Also, 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows; and several young Suffolk and Essex 
Boars. Also, 2 Southdown Rams, imported direct from Jonas Webb, 
and 6 yearling Rams, all bred by me, from Stock on both sides, mm- 
po from Jonas Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded by Mail if 

esi 


red. 

All animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the City 
of New York, free of expense to the purchaser. The Devons are 
at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which place I will take 
persons both to and from. 

My Frienp, Mr. N. J. Becar, who is interested in several of my 
Importations, will also sell about 10 head of Short Horns, consist- 
ing of 4 young Bulls, and 5 or 6 Females. His young Bulls are also 
several of them from imported Cows, and sired by the LORD OF 
ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) the celebrated first Prize Imported Bull, 
ROMEO. Mr. Becar’s Cows and Heifers are in Calf to the import- 
ed Bull, MARQUIS OF CARRABAS, ( .) Mr. can 
seen at his Store, No. 187 Broadway, New York, at which place he 
will make nts to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, Lon, 
Island. His will be entered in the same Catalogue wi 
mine, which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all cases 
made at the same time, and are of equal merit, excepting that I 
have more in number. [Cg Terms, Cash on delivery. 

April 1, 1854.-2mt L. G. MORRIS. 


OP ONIONS.—500 bushels Top Onions on hand 
and for sale by JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
“April 1854-B¢F 40 and 48 Lower Market St, Cincinnati, 
RCHARD GRASS SEED .—350 bushels Orchard 
Grass Seed of very superior ee Sts 1853. For sale 


AIR & CO., 
March 15, 1854.-3tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 
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| teens SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., PRO- 
PRIETORS OF THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES, Cultivators 
of, and Dealers in, all kinds of NURSERY PRODUCTIONS, offer 
for the Spring Sales a very large stock of APPLE, PEAR, CHER- 
| RY AND PEACH TREES, BOTH STANDARDS AND DWARFS, 
jas well as a good supply of Plum, Quince, Apricot, and Nectarine 

the best and most popular sorts of the smaller Fruits 





| Trees, and 
—Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries and Gooseberries. 

Their stock of Raspberries includes Fastolff, Franconia, Knewit’s 
Giant, Large Monthly, the Antwerps, and Dr. Brinkle’s Seedlings; 
of Currants all of the leading kinds; and of Gooseberries, 3,000 fine 
plants of the best Lancashire sorts. 

G s— Native, one, two, and three years old, in large quat.ti- 
ties; Foreign—Forty best sorts. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery, in great variety. 

Roses—One of the best and rarest collections in the country; in- 
cluding, of course, Mr. Mathews’ new Seedling, the Augusta—of 
luxuriant growth and fine foliage, profuse bloom, a splendid flower, 
and of the most exquisite perfume. The price, as will be seen by 
our Catalogue, is very much reduced. 

Dahlias, Phioxes, Bulbous Roots, Green-House and Bedding 
Plants, including all the novelties of the season. Hedge Plants, 
Rheubarb and Asparagus in large quantities. 

Evergreens of choice varieties, as well as many thousands of 
Balsam, Norway, European, Silver and Scotch Firs, Austrian Pines, 
Chinese and American Arbor Vitws, &c., &c., all in fine condition. 
(e Among their stock of Pear Trees, they have in large propor- 

tion, the bes pm Onondaga, and Oswego Beurre, both Dwarf and 
Standard. No more desirable kinds for early bearing, productive- 
ness and great excellence, can be cultivated extensively for market. 
They have also several hundred EXTRA SIZED, FRUIT TREES of the 
| finest growth and form, cultivated and trained into bearing for 
| themselves, which the necessity of changing their grounds to those 
much more extended requires them in parttoremove. These trees 
consist of Cherry, Plum, Standard and Dwarf Pears. They have 
furnished the greater portion of the specimen fruits exhibited by 
| the proprietors at the State Fairs fortwo years past, and are offered 
| at from $1 to $3 each. 

} The products of their nurseries having a reputation second to 
| none in the country, those now favoring them with their orders 
| may rely upon that reputation being sustained. They annex a few 
| commendations selected from many of a like nature, both as to the 
| quality of their trees, and that other essential, the excellency of 
their pores, to which they invite attention. 

“ The trees were all well packed, and are very fine—not one arti- 
cle but I am perfectly satisfied with.” 
Illinois. 

“The trees were well packed, and came to hand in fine order.” 
South Bend, Indiana. 

“The trees, though long delayed on the way, arrived in good 
condition, and opened well. I must say they were evidently taken 
up and packed with more than ordinary care.” Delaware, Ohio. 

* And now about the trees. If you had trimmed them [a novel 
complaint] they would have been the finest lot of trees I have ever 
seen from your State. I never saw finerroots.” From Springfield, 
Ohio. [The trees here spoken of, let it be remembered, were sent 
out from the Syracuse Nurseries as their second class trees.} 

ty“ The trees, to appearance, (having been delayed on the 
way] were in good order, and better trees than I have ever seen 
west of the Lakes.” Roscoe, Lilinois. 

“47 The proprietors have also been favored by a customer with 
the following certificate, made after an examination of a large lot 
of their trees: 

“ We, the undersigned, do hereby certify, that we have person- 
ally examined the lot of fruit trees which Mr. now has in 
the village of Marshall, and we do not hesitate to say, that they 
are the best lot of Fruit Trees, to all appearance, that has ever 
been offered for sale in this county. Dec. 14, 1853.” [Signed] AB- 
NER Pratt, Circuit Judge, Supreme Court; Erastus Hussey, Co. 
Clerk; H. A. Novgs, Judge of bate; J. H. Monrcomery, M. D.; 
Darwin Hueues; T. A. Ranpai; J. A. Van Horn; James A. 

ay. 

Fr Catalogues furnished gratis to all post-paid applications, en- 
closing a letter ae | to pre-pay the same..&} 

Syracuse, N. Y., February 15, 1854.-2tt 


ANDES’ IMPROVED CHECK-ROW CORN 
PLANTER.—The subscriber would respectfully invite the at- 
tention of Farmers to his Improved Corn Planter. 

In offering this labor-saving Machine to their favorable considera- 
tion, he would say that he does so with full confidence that it will 
answer the purpose intended. 

With this Machine the corn may be planted in rows so as to be 
tended both ways and in a drill if desired. 

He thinks it unnecessary to say anything in this place in favor of 














From Leydon, Cook county, 





be | this mode of planting, as a most wens hn the past season by 
so 


a number of Farmers in different part e country has establish- 
ed be doubt its entire practicability, showing also a great sav- 
=" labor over the old methods of planting. 
is Machine has an adjustable shoe or mould board attached to 
the share, to remove the clods from the row, and also to govern its 
depth, and is also provided with a pair of coverers so as to 
vent the liability of clogging or choking in foul or uneven ground. 
e dropping is done by means of a lever attached to one of the 
handles. 
He might add that this Planter was awarded a Diploma at the 
late aahela Fair at Dayton, and also at the Clark County Fair at 
These Machines are manufactured and for sale by the subscriber, 
and may also be had at a number of the principal towns in the 
country. 
The price of the Machines delivered at the Railroad is $12 each. 
Orders from a distance attended to with promptness and 
Address, J. LANDES, 
March 15, 1854.-3t* Selma, Clark County, O. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtivator Orrice, April 14, 1854. 

No very material change has been observed in articles of Far- 
mers’ produce since our last report. In the eastern market, cattle, 
which were then brisk at high prices, have slightly declined, but it 
is evident the decline is only temporary. Good Ohio Beeves are 
eagerly sought for, and our grade Durhams are the top of the mar- 
ket, which shows that it pays best to breed good stock. The past 
season has been a rich harvest to the feeders of the Scioto Valley. 
Of Wool we see no more favorable indications than our last quota- 
tions. A good deal of wool will be bought under 40 cents. Prime 
Dairy products continue to command good prices. 

New York, a 1l.—Flour $7.75@$8. P bbl. for common to 

ic 


good Ohio and higan. Corn, 72@75c. Common Ohio Butter 11 
(@13c. Cheese 10@12%c. Ohio Beeves $8 to $10 net. 

Cincinnati, Aprii 12.—Flour has an upward tendency; the mar- 
ket closed firm, with prices at $6.35@$6.75 P bbl. for super extra. 
Wheat $1.20$1.25. Corn 47@50c., dull. Barley 65c. Rye 8&5@90. 
Oats 43c. gs $4 gross. Butter—roll 14@15c.; topackers 10@14. 
Cheese, stock light, 8c. for fair W. R.; prime ne 1279 Dairy 10. 
Seeds.—Clover $5, dull; Timothy $2.50@$3; Flax $1.50. 

Cotumsus, April 14.—Flour $6.75@7. Wheat $1.25. Corn 35 
@40. Oats 33@35c. Clover Seed $4@$4.50. Timothy Seed, $3.- 


25(@$3.50. Butter 18@20c. Eggs 7@8c. Maple Molasses 75@80 
cts. Potatoes 62(@75. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Cuancine Restpence.—Persons wishing the direction of their 
papers changed, must state from what office it is to be changed, as 
well as the office to which it is to be sent. 


Misstne Numpers will always be furnished on notice, free of 
cost to us. 


Corresronpents must always give us their names, if they ex- 
pect to receive attention. 


Premiums.—To persons sending us 9 subscribers and $6, we will 
send any previous volume, in paper cover, postage paid. 

AppiTions To CLuBscan be made at any time, singly or otherwise, 
at the club rates. Persons sending in clubs can have the papers go 
to different offices if desirable. 

Back Vo.umes.—Complete sets of this paper—9 volumes—can be 
furnished in binding for $8, or in paper cover for $6. The first 4 
years (quarto) in 2 volumes for $3; in paper covers for $2; subse- 
quent volumes (octavo) single, $1; paper 75 cents. Any back vol- 
ume in paper, sent by mail, pre-paid, for $1. 

{ce On all business for the office, Address, 


BATEHAM & HARRI 
Columbus Dike. 


SAGE ORANGE SEED.—100 bushels Osage 
Orange seed, of superior quality, for sale b’ 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
No. 162 Main Street, Cincinnati. 








April 1, 1854.-2tt 






ULTIVATOR. VOL, X. 


O WOOL GROWERS—CLEVELAND WOOL 

WAREHOUSE.—We beg leave to call your attention to the 
CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, 41 Bank STREET, where we are 
prepared to receive, grade, and sell wool on favorable terms. 

We flatter ourselves that we have established this business in 
such a section and on such a basis as will insure success and give 
entire satisfaction to consigners, and shall endeavor to merit a con- 
tinuance of the same. 

Cleveland must, we think, be regarded as the most favorable 
point in the West for conducting an enterprize of this kind, being 
situated, as it is, in the vicinity of a large wool growing district, 
and having great facilities of communication, which render it easi- 
ly accessible to buyer and seller. 

We believe that it is generally conceded by those best acquainted 
with the wools of Ohio,that none are more desirable for the consumer; 
and certainly no system can be better calculated to introd those 
wools to the favorable notice of the manufacturer than grading 
them here and having them pass directly into his hands. The man- 
ufacturer will then become better acquainted with the condition 
and style of our wool, and thus be better enabled to appreciate its 
superior quality. 

is system will obviate, in a great measure, the necessity of 
manufacturers employing agents to canvass the country, which 
will be a saving of more than enough to pay all co and 
expenses incurred here, the balance of which might accrue to the 
grower and the wool cost the manufacturer no more than by the 
usual method of obtaining his supply. He can here select the par- 
ticular grade or style he desires, without the expense and trouble 
of buying and selling such as he does not wish to work as is the 
case in purchasing mixed lots. 

Probably some 60 ® cent. of the wools of this vicinity will class 





.as De Laine Wools, and will usually command a higher price than 


other woolsof the same quality, the benefit of which should accrue 
to the grower. 
We are making arrangements to keep duplicate samples of the 
wool consigned to us, in the principal eastern markets, thus giving 
consignors the advantage of the market East and West. 
We have an extensive acquaintance with manufacturers, and 
have recently visited and conversed with many of the larger ones, 
all of whom fully concur in the opinion that the plan we have 
adopted is the best medium for the wool to pass from the producer 
to the consumer. They invariably express a desire to have the 
grower amply compensated, and think that by establishing Depots, 
and dispensing with the services of speculators, more uniform 
eee ft result, and both the wool grower and manufacturer be 
nefited. 
We propose to grade the fleeces, only, No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5—No. 5 
coarsest. DeLaine Wool, may be taken from each of these grades. 
Should we have any extra fine wool we may class it as XX and X. 
w= wool will be thrown or graded by those having experience as 
assorters. . 
Any lots of wool sent to us will be kept and sold separate if de- 
sired by the consignor. 
Wool forwarded us to sell should be directed ‘“‘ CLEVELAND Woo. 
Deport,” with an invoice of number and weight of each sack, sta- 
ting ——— of unwashed wool, if any. 
Sacks marked and numbered will be sent to those desiring to con- 
sign wool to us, thus saving the expense of making or buying. 
ose sending wool in their own sacks, should designate them 
by some mark, or by putting their name thereon. 
ral advances made on wool. GOODALE & CO. 
Cleveland, O., April 1, 1854.-0t 


IVE STOCK AGENCY.—In compliance with 

repeated solicitation, the subscriber offers his services for the 
purchase of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. His long 
acquaintance with different breeds and breeders of these ani 
gives him superior facilities for procuring the best. 

SANFORD HOWARD. 

Office of the Boston Cultivator, Boston, Mass, 
March 15, 1854.—4tt 
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SIATIC FOWLS.—For Sale at Auction prices, 
a choice lot of Asiatic Fowls, consisting of the Brahma Poo- 
tra, Chittagong, Grey Shanghai, and Cochin China varieties, all 
young fowls, and warranted to be of pure blood, and of the large 
~~ Per wong hyo Two rox. sited Stoica $15. or ges and 
sent by express, to an pert of the promptly, on re- 
ceipt of the money. t e above prices are extremely low, the or- 
dinary charge for the same birds being $20 to $30 per pair. 
ALFRED E. BEACH, 86 Nassau st., N. Y. 
gcReference—P. T. Bausumt, Es, President of the National Poultry 
iety. 
April 1, 1854.-3t* 


OWERS AND REAPERS.—The great simpli- 
city of our machines, their adaptation to rough ae their 
strength, durability and the perfection with which they do their 
work, give them a preference over all other machines. 
In every instance where our machine does not give satisfaction, 
the money shall be promptly ne on the return of the ma- 


chine. M RN, ALLEN & CO., 
April 15, 1854.-3tt Urbana, Ohio. 


PUBLIC SALE OF SPANISH AND SILESIAN 
SHEEP.—We will offer at Vendue on Wednesday, the 26th 
of April instant, at Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, about sixty 

















head of Sheep, viz: 10 Spanish ewes with sucking lambs, 13 year- 
ling Spanish ewes, 6 Spanish buck lambs, 6 buck lambs a cross of 
Peay and Silesian, 12 ewe lambs do. do., Sgnaring bucks do. do. 

ese sheep were selected from the best flocks of Vermont, A 
credit of six months will be give 





n. 
JAS. D. & wu. . LADD & JAS. C. McGREW. 
Richmond, 4th mo. 6th, 1854.-1tt 
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